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THE WAY TO DISARM: A PRACTICAL 
PROPOSAL 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


LD N his famous essay, Perpetual 
Ce Peace, published in 1795, Emman- 
On ao a M] } uel Kant, perhaps the greatest in- 
a laéomial tellect the world has ever produced, 

\ 4 declared that we never can have 
m| universal peace until the world is 
politically organized and it will 

ma} never be possible to organize the 
will politically until the people, not the kings, rule. 

If this be the true philosophy of peace, then when the 
Great War is over, and the stricken sobered peoples set 
about to rear a new civilization on the ashes of the old, 
they cannot hope to banish war from the earth unless 
they are prepared to extend democracy everywhere, and 
to organize the international realm on a basis of law 
rather than force. 

The question of the extension of democracy is a do- 
mestic one. It can hardly be settled by joint action cf 
the nations. World organization and disarmament, how- 
ever, can be provided for in the terms of peace or by 
international agreement thereafter. As the United 
States seems destined to play an important part in the 
great reconstruction at the end of the war, this is per- 
haps the most important question now before American 
statesmanship. 







LAW OR WAR 


HE only two powers that ever have governed or 

ever can govern human beings are reason and 
force—law and war. If we do not have the one we must 
have the other. 

The peace movement is the process of substituting 
law for war. Peace follows justice, justice follows law, 
law follows political organization. The world has already 
achieved peace, thru justice, law and political organiza- 
tior in hamlets, towns, cities, states and even in the 
forty-six sovereign civilized nations of the world. But 
in that international realm over and above each nation, 
in which each nation is equally sovereign, the only way 
for a nation to secure its rights is by the use of force. 
Force, therefore—or war as it is called when exerted 
by a nation against another nation—is at present the 
only legal and final method of settling international dif- 
ferences. In other words, the nations are in that state 


of civilization today where, without a qualm, they claim: 


the right to settle their disputes in a manner which 
they would actually put their own subjects to death for 
imitating. The peace problem, then, is nothing but the 


problem of finding ways and means of doing between 
the nations what has already been done within the na- 
tions. International law follows private law. The “United 
Nations” follow the United States. 

At present international law has reached the same 
state of development that private law reached in the 
tenth century. Professor T. J. Lawrence (in his essay 
The Evolution of Peace) distinguishes four stages in 
the evolution of private law: 

i. Kinship is the sole bond; revenge and retaliation are 
unchecked, there being no authority whatever. 

, Organization is found an advantage and tribes under 
a chief subdue undisciplined hordes. The right of private 
vengeance within the tribe is regulated but not forbidden. 


3. Courts of justice exist side by side with a limited right 
of vengeance. 


4. Private war is abolished, all disputes being settled by 
the courts. 

It is evident that in international relations we are 
entering into the third stage, because the nations have 
already created an international tribunal which exists 
side by side with the right of self-redress or war. 


LIKE THE AMERICAN CONFEDERATION 


URTHERMORE, a careful study of the forma- 

tion of the thirteen American colonies from sep- 
arate states into our present compact Union discloses 
the fact that the nations today are in the 
same stage of development that the American 
colonies were about the time of their first confedera- 
tion. As the United States came into existence 
by the establishment of the Articles of Confederation 


and the Continental Congress, so the “United Nations” 


will come into existence thru the development of The 
Hague Court and the recurring Hague Conferences; 
The Hague Court being the promise of the Supreme 
Court of the world and The Hague Conferences being 
the prophecy of the parliament of man. We may look 
with confidence, therefore, to a future in which the 
world will have an established court with jurisdiction 
over all questions, self-governing conferences with power 
to legislate on all affairs of common concern, and an 
executive power of some form to carry out the decrees 
of both. To deny this is to ignore all the analogies of 
private law and the whole trend of the world’s political 
history since the Declaration of Independence. As Sec- 
retary of State Knox said not long ago: 


We have reached a point when it is evident that the 
future holds in store a time when war shall cease, when 
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the nations of the world shall realize a federation as real 
and vital as that now subsisting between the component 
parts of a single state. 

It would be difficult to recall a more far-visioned 
statement than this emanating from the chancel- 
lery of a great state. It means nothing less than that 
the age-long dreams of the poets, the prophets and the 
philosophers have at last entered the realms of practical 
statesmanship. 

But now the Great War has come upon us. “When the 
storm is spent and the desolation is complete; when the 
flower of the manhood of Europe has past into eternal 
night; when famine and pestilence have taken their 
tithe of childhood and age,” will then the exhausted and 
beggared that live on be able to undertake the task of 
establishing that World Government which the his- 
torian Freeman has called “the most finished and the 
most artificial production of political ingenuity”? 


THE HAGUE OR THE LEAGUE OF PEACE 


'F it can be done at all it can only be done in one of 

two ways. 

First. By building on the foundations already laid at 
The Hague the Federation of the World. 

Second. By establishing a Great Confederation or 
League of Peace, composed of those few nations who 
thru political evolution or the suffering of war have at 
last seen the light and are ready here and now to disarm. 

It is obvious that the time is scarcely ripe for volun- 
tary and universal disarmament by joint agreement. 
There are too many medieval-minded nations still in 
existence. The Federation of the World must still be a 
dream for many years to come. It must be developed 
slowly, step by step. 

The immediate establishment of a League of Peace, 
however, would in fact constitute a first step toward 
world federation and does not offer insuperable difficul- 
ties. The idea of a League of Peace is not novel. All 
federal governments and confederations of governments, 
both ancient and modern, are essentially leagues of 
peace, even tho they may have functions to perform 
which often lead directly to war. 

The ancient Achaian League of Greece, the Confed- 
eration of Swiss Cantons, the United Provinces of The 
Netherlands, the United States of America, and the 
Commonwealth of Australia are the most nearly perfect 
systems of federated governments known to history. 
Less significant, but none the less interesting to stu- 
dents of government, are the Latin League of thirty 
cities, the Hanseatic League, the Holy Alliance, and in 
modern times, the German Confederation. Even the re- 
cent Concert of Europe was a more or less inchoate 
League of Peace. The ancient leagues as well as the 
modern confederations have generally been unions of 
offense and defense. They stood ready, if they did not 
actually propose, to use their common forces to compel 
outside states to obey their will. Thus they were as fre- 
quently leagues of oppression as leagues of peace. 


THE PROBLEM OF FORCE 


HE problem of the League of Peace is therefore the 
problem of the use of force. Force internationally 
exprest is measured in armaments. The chief discussion 
which has been waged for the past decade between the 
pacifists and militarists has been over the question of 
armaments. The militarists claim that armaments insure 


national safety. The pacifists declare they inevitably 
lead to war. Both disputants insist that the present war 
furnishes irrefutable proof of their contentions. 

As is usual in cases of this kind the shield has two 
sides. The confusion has arisen from a failure to recog- 
nize the threefold function of force: 

1. Force used for the maintenance of order—police force. 


2. Force used for attack—aggression. 
3. Force used to neutralize aggression—defense. 


Police force is almost wholly good. 

Offense is almost wholly bad. 

Defense is a necessary evil, and exists simply to neu- 
tralize force employed for aggression. 

The problem of the peace movement is how to abolish 
the use of force for aggression, and yet to maintain it 
for police purposes. Force for defense will of course 
automatically cease when force for aggression is abol- 
ished. 

The chief problem then of a League of Peace is this: 
Shall the members of the League “not only keep the 
peace themselves, but prevent by force if necessary its 
being broken by others,” as ex-President Roosevelt sug- 
gested in his Nobel Peace Address delivered at Chris- 
tiania, May 5, 1910? Or shall its force be exercized only 
within its membership and thus be on the side of law 
and order and never on the side of arbitrary will or 
tyranny? Or shall it never be used at all? Whichever one 
of these conceptions finally prevails the Great War has 


‘conclusively demonstrated that as long as War Lords 


exist defensive force must be maintained. Hence the 
League must be prepared to use force against any na- 
tions which will not forswear force. Nevertheless a for- 
mula must be devised for disarmament. For unless it 
is a law of nature that war is to consume all the fruits 
of progress disarmament some how and some way. must 
take place. How then can the maintenance of a force for 
defense and police power be reconciled with the theory 
of disarmament? 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE LEAGUE 


N this way: Let the League of Peace be formed on 

the following five principles: 

First. The nations of the League shall mutually agree to 
respect the territory and sovereignty of each other. 

Second. All questions that cannot be settled by diplomacy 
shall be arbitrated. 

Third. The nations of the League shall provide a period- 
ical assembly to make all rules to become law unless vetoed 
by a nation within a stated period. 

Fourth. The nations shall disarm to the point where the 
combined forces of the League shall be a certain per cent 
higher than those of the most heavily armed nation or alli- 
ance outside the League. Detailed rules for this pro rata 
disarmament shall be formulated by the Assembly. 

Fifth. Any member of the League shall have the right to 
withdraw on due notice, or may be expelled by the unani- 
mous vote of the others. 

The advantages that a nation would gain in becoming 
a member of such a league are manifest. The risk of war 
would be eliminated within the League. Obviously the 
only things that are vital to a nation are its land and 
its independence. Since each nation in the League will 
have pledged itself to respect the territory and the sov- 
eignty of every other, a refusal to do so will logically 
lead to expulsion from the League. Thus every vital 
question will be automatically reserved from both war 
and arbitration. All other questions are of secondary 
importance and can readily be arbitrated. 

By the establishment of a periodical assembly a 
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method would be devised whereby the members of the 
League could develop their common intercourse and in- 
terests as far and as fast as they could unanimously 
agree upon ways and means. As any law could be vetoed 
by a single nation, no nation could have any fear that 
it would be coerced against its will by a majority vote of 
the other nations. By such an assembly the League 
might in time agree to reduce tariffs and postal rates 
and in a thousand other ways promote commerce and 
comity among its members. 

As a final safeguard against coercion by the other 
members of the League, each member will have the right 
of secession on due notice. This would prevent civil war 
within the League. The right of expulsion by the major- 
ity will prevent one nation by its veto power indefinitely 
blocking all progress of the League. 


THE SCRAP OF PAPER 


UT it will be said that all these agreements will have 
no binding effect in a crisis. A covenant is a mere 
“scrap of paper” whose provisions will be violated by the 
first nation which fancies it is its interest to do so. In 
order to show that their faith is backed up by deeds, 
however, the nations on entering the League agree to 
disarm to a little above the danger point, and put all 
their defensive power under a federal authority. This is 
the real proof of their conversion to the peace idea. 
Thus the nations which join the League will enjoy all 
the economic and political advantages which come from 
mutual coéperation and the extension of international 
friendship and at the same time will be protected by an 
adequate force against the aggressive force of the great- 
est nation or alliance outside the League. The League 
therefore reconciles the demand of the pacifists for the 
limitation of armaments and eventual disarmament and 
the demand of the militarists for the protection that 
armament affords. Above all the establishment of such 
a league will give the liberal parties in the nations out- 
side the League an issue on which they can attack their 
governments so as sooner or later to force them to apply 
to the League for membership. As each one enters there 
will be another pro rata reduction of the military forces 
of the League down to the armament of the next most 
powerful nation or alliance outside it; until finally the 
whole world is federated in a brotherhood of universal 
peace and armies and navies are reduced to an interna- 
tional police force. 


This is the plan for a League of Peace. Is the hour 


about to strike when it can be realized? If only the 
United States, France, and England would lead in its 
formation, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Argentina, Brazil, Chile and others 
might perhaps join. Even if Russia and Germany and 
Japan and Italy stayed out, the League would still be 
powerful and large enough to begin with every au- 
spicious hope of success. 


THE DESTINY OF THE UNITED STATES . 


T would seem to be the manifest destiny of the United 

LStates to lead in the establishment of such a league. 
The United States is the world in miniature. The United 
States is the greatest league of peace known to history. 
The United States is a demonstration to the world that 
all the races and peoples of the earth can live in peace 
under one form of government, and its chief value to 
civilization is a demonstration of what this form of 
government is. 

Prior to the formation “of a more perfect union” our 
original thirteen states were united in a confederacy 
strikingly similar to that now proposed on an interna- 
tional scale. They were obliged by the articles of this 
confederacy to respect each other’s territory and sover- 
eignty, to arbitrate all questions among themselves, to 
assist each other against any foreign foe, not to engage 
in war unless called upon by the confederation to do 
so or actually invaded by a foreign foe, and not to main- 


‘tain armed forces in excess of the strength fixed for 


each state by all the states in congress assembled. 

It is notable that security against aggression from 
states inside or outside the American Union accompanied 
the agreement to limit armaments. Thus danger of war 
and size of armaments were decreased contemporane- 
ously. 

It is also notable that from the birth of the Republic 
to this hour every President of the United States has 
advocated peace thru justice. From the first great Vir- 
ginian to the last, all have abhorred what Thomas Jef- 
ferson called “the greatest scourge of mankind.” 

When the Great War is over and the United States is 
called upon to lead the nations in reconstructing a new 
order of civilization, why might not Woodrow Wilson 
do on a world scale something similar to what George 
Washington did on a continental scale? 

Stranger things than this have happened in history. 
Let us add to the Declaration of Independence a Dec- 
laration of Interdependence. 


TO THE PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE 


BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


Builded of Love and Joy and Faith and Hope, 
Thou standest firm beyond the tides of war 

That dash in gloom and fear and tempest-roar, 
Beacon of Europe!—tho wise pilots grope 

Where trusted lights are lost; tho the dread scope 
Of storm is wider, deadlier than before; 

Ay, tho the very floods that strew the shore 

Seem to obey some power turned misanthrope. 


For thou art witness to a world’s desire, 

And when—oh; happiest of days!—shall cease 
The throes by which our Age doth bring to birth 
The fairest of her daughters, heavenly Peace, 
When Man’s red folly has been purged in fire, 
Thou shalt be Capitol of all the Earth. 
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ON NOT BELIEVING WHAT FOLKS SAY OF THEMSELVES 


HE Kaiser made two mistakes. He believed that 

Great Britain was on the brink of civil war. He 
thought the French army was inefficient and unpre- 
pared. In both cases he had the highest official authority 
for his assumption. 

Had not the Opposition repeatedly proclaimed in Par- 
liament their intention of resisting by force the im- 
position of Home Rule on Ulster? Had not the Premier 
openly admitted the danger of civil war? Had not mem- 
bers of Parliament and retired officers raised an army 
of a hundred thousand men and organized a provisional 
government for the rebellious province? Had not officers 
in the service announced their intention to disobey 
orders rather than to coerce Ulster? Was not the rest 
of Ireland as ready and nearly as well prepared to fight 
in case the Home Rule bill failed to pass? And who 
should know this better than the Kaiser, since his fac- 
tory had furnished the arms with which the Ulsterites 
proposed to fight the Government? 

Yet no sooner was war declared than John Redmond 
and Sir Edward Carson were standing shoulder to 
shoulder and Ireland, north and south, was sending 
more than its quota of volunteers to the continent. 

In the case of France the evidence on which the Kai- 
ser based his opinion was equally conclusive—and 
equally wrong. Shortly before the war a commission ap- 
pointed by the Government for the purpose of investi- 
gating the condition of the army, brought in its report. 
This was, to use our American political language, a 
“muck-raking,” not a “white-washing,” report. One 
would naturally infer from reading it that the French 
army was in a deplorable condition, the officers incom- 
petent, the men ill-trained, the artillery antiquated, the 
supplies inadequate, the fortifications insufficient. How 
much truth there was in their criticism cannot now be 


determined. We can only say that any one who took the 
findings of the commission literally must have been very 
much surprized at the efficiency manifested by the 
French troops in the last two months. 

The theory has been advanced that this pessimistic 
report was purposely contrived to deceive the Kaiser 
and induce him to make war upon a power in the pink 
of condition. But it is well to be skeptical of all such 
ascriptions of Machiavelian astuteness. Probably we 
Americans, familiar with the political methods of a 
republic, could interpret the report better than the 
Kaiser. A “scare-story” of this sort always come out 
when a bill for an increased appropriation for arma- 
ment is up. ws 

It is interesting, however, to note that in the face of 
this condemnation of their equipment the French troops 
have given a far better account of themselves than they 
did in 1870, when they set out for Berlin on the assur- 
ance of the Minister of War that the army was ready 
“to +he last gaiter button.” Perhaps the gaiter buttons 
were all there, but other things more needful were not. 
Ammunition, guns, maps, food, horses and clothing were 
not to be found, at least where they were wanted. 
Premier Ollivier announced that war was declared “‘with 
a light heart”—and up to the time of his death a year 
ago he was trying vainly to explain and to prove by 
citations of lexicographers and standard authors that 
his unhappily chosen phrase, wn ceur léger, meant not 
“carelessly” or “gladly,” but “courageously” and “inno- 
cently.” 

But this time the French went forth to war—we will 
not say “with a heavy heart,” for that, too, may be 
ambiguous—but with a full realization of the strength 
of their foe and a calm determination to do the best 
they could to protect their country from conquest. 


THE WAY OF SOCIAL SELECTION 


HETHER the obstetrical methods developed at 

Freiburg im Baden by Dr. Bernhardt Krénig 
and Dr. Karl Gauss shall fulfil, or not, all the promise 
that their enthusiastic advocates see in them, it is cer- 
tain that the limit of progress in diminishing the pains 
and dangers of childbirth has not been reached. 

In no other department of surgery and medicine have 
greater marvels already been accomplished, if we com- 
pare present day experience with the state of facts less 
than a hundred years ago. The so-called Daémmerschlaf, 
or twilight sleep, as utilized at Freiburg, is a state of 
partial inhibition of mental processes, particularly 
memory, with practical unconsciousness of pain, stop- 
ping short, however, of the deep unconsciousness pro- 
duced by ether or chloroform. It is induced by doses of 
scopolamin and morphium. It is claimed for this partial 
anesthesia that it does not check natural labor pains, 
and that no injurious after consequences have ever de- 
veloped in mother or child in the thousands of cases in 
which the method has been tried. It is not for us to 
pass judgment upon this practise. We mention it only 
as indicative, and as substantiating our main contention, 
that there is every reason to expect that childbirth will 
become among civilized people what it is among savages, 


a simple and easy matter, practically free from dread, 
pain and fatality. 

How great a part the dread of childbirth has played 
in the diminishing birth rate of the well-to-do and edu- 
cated classes, in the Protestant population of western 
Europe and the United States, it is not possible to say, 
except that it has admittedly been large. Another large 
factor has been the ravages of the sexual diseases, and 
a third has been, and is, the worthy desire to raise the 
standard of living. This last factor will continue to 
check in a measure any tendency to such disastrous 
over-population as we associate with the doctrines of 
Malthus; but it is noticeable that a strong and healthy 
opinion is developing now among the most intelligent 
people, that the rearing of reasonably large and sturdy 
families is both a duty and a privilege. Also a large 
influence of the new and wholesome public educa- 
tion on the subject of vice and its physical dangers is 
already evident. When, therefore, we add to these en- 
couraging reactions the definite and well-grounded ex- 
pectation of relatively safe and easy childbirth, it be- 
comes reasonable to predict a marked change in the 
character of the heredity selection that has been going 
on for two or three generations. 
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This selection, as every well-informed person knows, 
has been adverse and was becoming portentous. The 
ignorant, the superstitious and the irresponsible have 
bred to the limit. The provident and ambitious, the 
educated and the well-to-do, have been rearing smaller 
and smaller families. So far, indeed, has this perilous 
tendency gone, that some of our most thoughtful statis- 
ticians have not hesitated to predict the extinction, first 
of the Puritan stock in America, and later, but not re- 
motely; of the Anglo-Saxon stock in the world. It has 
looked as if the future of the human race belonged to 
the black and yellow peoples, and to that part of the 
white population which is amenable to the authority 
and discipline of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Those who have clung to a hope of better things have 
based their confidence chiefly upon a selective death 
rate, offsetting the adverse birth rate. They have made 
as much as possible out of the fact that the educated 
and prosperous parents of small families lose fewer 
children by death than the ignorant, the superstitious 
and the poor inevitably do. Unhappily, while the selec- 
tive death rate has undoubtedly helped the educated 
groups to some extent, it has by no means offset their 
declining birth rate. If, however, a reasonably high 
birth rate should again appear in these classes, their 
relatively low death rate would begin to count tremen- 
dously, and in course of time the actual selection would 
be, as it was in former generations, in favor of the in- 
telligent and well-to-do. 

That it is not excessive optimism to expect this pro- 
foundly important change of tendency in the near fu- 
ture we think the best informed students of our social 
evolution will agree. And if the change occurs, the dan- 
gers which now threaten the intellectual life of mankind 
will be averted. To speak very plainly, and without pre- 
senting an indictment of any teaching or ecclesiastical 
policy, it is too obvious for need of demonstration that 
a social selection which proceeds thru the birth rate 
chiefly plays into the hands of those who believe in 
keeping the masses in ignorance and obedience; while a 
social selection that proceeds chiefly thru the death rate 
plays as certainly into the hands of those who believe 
in experimental science and therefore, necessarily, in 
the broadest secular education and intellectual liberty. 
Death rates are held down by knowledge and sanitation, 
not by incantations, miracles, or other Middle Age 
methods. 


THE “BREATHING SPELL” TREATIES 


EACE treaties of the type invented by Mr. Bryan 

have just been signed at Washington with four na- 
tions, Great Britain, France, Spain and China. Similar 
treaties are already in force with Italy and seventeen 
of the smaller nations of the world. Germany, Russia, 
Japan, Turkey and Greece have exprest their approval 
of the principle involved in these instruments. These 
agreements provide for the referment of all disputes 
between their signatories to a permanent commission 
for investigation, and for the suspension of the begin- 
ning of hostilities for one year while any such dispute 
is being investigated. 


The outbreak of the Great War has led many a sceptic 


to fleer at every kind of peace treaty. But the circum- 
stances attending its beginning gave a powerful object 


lesson of the value of such “breathing-spell” treaties as 
these. 

A study of the diplomatic correspondence which past 
with feverish speed among the great nations of Europe 
in the last days of July, as set forth in the British and 
German White Papers, discloses the significant part 
which haste and the pressure of cumulating events 
played in the bringing on of war. 

Who, after reading those papers, can doubt that a 
“breathing-spell” might have saved the world the cata- 
clysm of the Great War? Indeed, the British Ambassa- 
dor at Vienna, Sir Maurice de Bunsen, has declared, in 
an official communication to his Government, that “a 
few days’ delay might in all probability have saved 
Europe from one of the greatest calamities in history.” 

The Bryan treaties are a substantial step in the direc- 
tion of peace. Indeed, they are the most advanced peace 
pacts on the international statute books. One more step 
is indispensable. It will probably not be so easy to take. 

A treaty, no matter how excellent its terms, is of 
value only so long as it*is kept. Once broken, it becomes 
indeed a mere “scrap of paper.” 

The nations of the world must not only make treaties 
of peace. They must find some way to compel each na- 
tion to keep the solemn agreements to which it has 
pledged its faith. 

But each treaty like those already signed by this coun- 
try and twenty-two other nations adds to a growing 
body of international public opinion which in the long 
run will create a powerful sanction for the keeping of 
treaty faith and establish an impresssive penalty for 
the breaking of solemn promises. 








THE TRICK OF TURKEY 


URKEY has taken the wrong time and the wrong 

way to rid herself of her treaty obligations in re- 
gard to foreigners residing within her territory, and in 
regard to her foreign trade. 

It is the wrong time because she has attempted to 
take advantage of the preoccupation imposed upon the 
powers by the Great War to do what she would not have 
dared to do in time of peace. 

It is the wrong way because Turkey has no right to 
put a summary end to the capitulations without con- 
sulting the other parties to them. 

The State Department has sent to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment a dignified but unqualified refusal to concur in 
Turkey’s action. The department declares uncondition- 
ally that the American Government “does not acquiesce 
in the endeavor of the Imperial Government to set aside 
the capitulations,” and furthermore that it “does not 
recognize that the Ottoman Government has a right to 
abrogate the capitulations, or that its action to this 
effect, being unilateral, can have any effect upon the 
rights and privileges enjoyed under the capitulatory 
conventions.” 

The capitulations affect the United States mainly as 
to the protection given to our missions and schools in 
Turkey, for our commercial relations with the country 
are inconsiderable. These missions are conducted mainly 
by the American Board of Foreign Missions and by the 
Presbyterian Board in Beirut and the vicinity. The in- 
terests of Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany are 
mainly commercial and are important. Under the capitu- 
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lations Turkey cannot increase her taxes on exports or 
imports without permission from the other powers. Of 
course this is humiliating, as is also the very serious 
fact that the powers do not trust the Turkish courts, 
and insist that trials of foreigners for any offense shall 
be conducted by their consuls in consular courts. 

The first of the capitulations to be put into effect— 
that with France—is almost four centuries old. Our own 
agreement with Turkey dates from an early period in 
the history of the United States. 

The capitulations with Turkey ought to be kept in 
force only so long as the interests of foreigners in the 
country need such a safeguard. The principle of extra- 
territoriality is not one which one civilized country 
should insist upon applying in the case of another civ- 
ilized country. It is just because Turkey has not shown 
herself civilized in her treatment of foreigners within 
her borders that it has been justifiable for the powers 
to maintain the capitulations till now. It is doubtless 
humiliating for Turkey. But it is a humiliation brought 
upon her by her own incapacity and lack of the self- 
restraint of civilization. 

The United States has shown in the case of Japan 
that it will not demand extraterritoriality for its citi- 
zens a day longer than is really necessary. The capitula- 
tions with Japan were abrogated, by mutual consent, in 
1899. 

But the action was only taken by us when the persons 
and privileges of Americans in Japan had become secure 
thru the action of the Japanese Government. 

It is perfectly safe to say that so far as the United 
States is concerned the capitulations will not remain in 
force with Turkey a day after American citizens have 
become as safe there as they are in Japan. It is equally 
safe to say that we shall not allow Turkey to rid herself 
prematurely of her capitulatory obligations by sharp 
practise. 

HOME RULE FOR IRELAND 

HE Irish Home Rule bill has at last become law, 

but its operation, by the action of the Government 
majority in the House of Commons, has been suspended 
for one year. A bill postponing the coming into effect of 
the new law as well as of the Welsh Disestablishment 
Act was introduced by the Premier and adopted by both 
houses without opposition. Not only did the Irish Na- 
tionalist members loyally and gladly support the Gov- 
ernment in this action, which means a deferring once 
more of the long-cherished hope which they had seen 
so near fulfilment, but their leader, Mr. Redmond, in- 
vited Mr. Asquith to come to Dublin with him and call 
for Irish recruits. He promised to stand beside him and 
pledged that the response would be a striking testimony 
to the desire of all Irishmen to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with the British in carrying on the righteous war 
in which the empire is engaged. 

In striking contrast. with Mr. Redmond’s speech was 
the action of the Opposition leader, Mr. Bonar Law. He 
charged the Government with a breach of faith im in- 
sisting on proceeding with the Home Rule bill at this 
time, and pledged the Unionist party, without condi- 
tions, to support Ulster by every means in resisting 
Home Rule whenever it should be attempted to impose 
it on her by coercion. He then rose and led the body of 
Unionists from the House of Commons as a protest 
against the action of the Government. 


Mr. Asquith thereupon made the contrast more im- 
pressive by declaring that the coercion of Ulster was 
unthinkable, and asserting that “so far as I and my 
colleagues are concerned, this is a thing we shall never 
countenance or consider.” 

The Unionist party, especially under its present lead- 
ership, has a fine capacity for blundering and for dis- 
playing a spirit of petty partizanship. A critical time 
for the empire like this was no time for the leader of 
the Opposition and his followers to behave in so childish 
and mean-spirited a manner. 

If during the year to come they will only attempt to 
meet the Government in the fine spirit of conciliation 
and fair-mindedness in which Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Redmond will continue to approach them, the problem 
of Home Rule and Ulster will be solved without any 
further threat of civil war and without injustice to 
either part of the people of Ireland. But in order to 
bring about this devoutly desirable consummation the 
Unionists must put aside partizanship and political 
maneuvering and approach the question with an eye 
single to the welfare of all concerned. 


THE ARMY TO LEAVE VERA CRUZ 


HE American forces are to leave Vera Cruz. The 
"t on has been issued by the President for their 
withdrawal at the earliest possible moment. 

The decision of the Administration to take this action 
rests on two complementary grounds. Mexico is at peace 
under the Constitutionalist régime; and the continued 
presence of American forces at the republic’s principal 
seaport is irritating to the Mexican people and an em- 
barrassment to General Carranza in the carrying out of 
his by no means easy task. 

The expedition to Vera Cruz did its work well, with 
a minimum of bloodshed and a maximum of patience, 
moderation and helpfulness. The President as com- 
mander-in-chief of the American army and navy may 
well be proud of their record in Mexico. As head of the 
American Government he may be no less proud of the 
growing success of his often maligned but high-minded 
and statesmanlike policy of “watchful waiting.” 


A RIGHTEOUS FILIBUSTER 


ILIBUSTERING is a vicious legislative practise. 
Probably no one could be found to defend it—except 
when it is being used to harass the other party. 

But vicious methods are sometimes used for laudable 
ends. If there is ever a time when filibustering is to be 
justified, it is surely in the case of such ill-timed legis- 
latior. as the pending Rivers and Harbors bill. 

From time immemorial the Rivers and Harbors bill 
has been recognized as one of the two “pork-barrel” 
bills with which congressmen and senators purchased 
popularity at the polls. To appropriate sixty-five million 
dollars in such a bill exactly at the time when the 
country is being asked to submit to a hundred million 
dollars of war taxes, was an indefensible performance. 
It is a blot on the admirable record thus far of the 
Democratic majority in Congress. 

Senator Burton’s sturdy filibuster has apparently 
brought the Democrats to their senses. It is a pity it 
should have been needed. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














In modern war- 
General Survey of the fare the fight- 


Fighing in France ing is so con- 


tinuous and extends over such a large 
area that it is impossible to divide it 
into distinct engagements of a defi- 
nite time and place according to the 
usage of military history. Even such 
divisions as exist cannot be distin- 
guished by us now when we have to 
piece together the story from frag- 
mentary, inadequate and often pur- 
posely ‘misleading information. But, 
for convenience in following the cam- 
paign, we may provisionally divide 
the fighting of the last fortnight into 
two periods and call the first week, 
September 5-12, the Battle of the 
Marne, and the second week, Septem- 
ber 12-19, the Battle of the Aisne, 
for these two rivers respectively pro- 
tected the center of the German line 
and formed the main object of attack 
on the part of the Allies. The Marne 
and the Aisne both have their origin 
in the Argonne hills, which form the 
watershed between the Seine and the 
Rhine basins, and they flow mainly 
westward and roughly parallel; the 
Marne emptying into the Seine near 
Paris, the Aisne into the Oise near 
Compiégne. In the region of the eon- 
flict the Marne lies twenty to thirty 
miles south of the Aisne. 

The net result of these engage- 
ments may be summed up by saying 
that the Germans were defeated on 








THE GREAT WAR 


September 15—Germans retreating 
from the Marne toward the Aisne. 
Russians corner Austrians between 
San and Vistula. 


September 16—General Hindenburg 
invades Russian Poland. The French 
attempt to break thru the German 
center in the Argonne forest. Bel- 
gian commissioners present evidence 
of German atrocities to President 
Wilson. 

September 17—Continuous fighting all 
along the line from Chalons on the 
Marne to Noyon on the Oise River. 
Austrians invade Servia. 

September 18—Germans begin the 
bombardment of Rheims. Japanese 
defeat Germans north of Kiao-chau. 
Irish Home Rule bill and Welsh Dis- 
establishment bill signed, but sus- 
pended for one year. 


September 19—Allies endeavoring to 
turn flank of General Kluck at 
Noyon. Germans storm Beaumont. 
Russians bombarding Przemysl. 
Rheims Cathedral shelled and burnt. 

September 20—Russian cavalry raid 
on the San west of Przemysl. Ger- 
man cruiser “Konigsberg” sinks 
British cruiser “Pegasus” at Zanzi- 
bar. 

September 2i1—Austrians evacuate 
Jaroslav. Servians approaching Sa- 
rajevo, capital of Bosnia. French 
gain in forest of Argonne and on 
the Oise. 




















the Marne and fell back to the Aisne, 
which they still hold. The Germans 
call this a “strategical retreat” and 
explain that by this movement they 
concentrate their forces, shorten 
their lines of communications with 
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their base of supplies and secure a 
more defensible position. This is 
what the Allies called their retire- 
ment from the Belgian border to thre 
Marne, and in both cases the justifi- 
cation is not without reason. Ob- 
viously neither party gave ground 
until it had to, but in both cases the 
retreat has been so well managed as 
to keep the army intact. The out- 
standing fact is that after many 
battles bigger than Waterloo, nei- 
ther army has met with a decisive 
defeat. All attempts to outflank or 
cut off a wing of either army or to 
smash thru the center have been frus- 
trated. No large bodies of the troops 
have been surrounded and captured; 
there has been no debdcle or rout on 
a large scale. Both sides have suf- 
fered enormous losses, the Germans 
doubtless more than the Allies, but 
neither apparently has become al- 
together exhausted or lost its cour- 
age. Thus far there has been no 
Sedan. 


From this general view 
let us now turn to the 
consideration of some 
of the details. We must picture to 
ourselves a hilly and wooded coun- 
try, full of vineyards, for it is the 
champagne region and the caves are 
stored with the ripening bottles of 
one of France’s most lucrative ex- 
ports. The country is traversed by 


The Battle 
of the Aisne 
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THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE IN GALICIA 


The Austrians having lost Lemberg, the capital of the province of Galicia, retired behind the San river. Their right is protected by the strong fortress 
of Przemysl; their left rests on the Vistula river. The Russians are bombarding the fortress and trying to get around either wing. Grudek, where 
the Austrians made their first stand after evacuating Lemberg, was taken by the Russians. There is a German force near Kielce to protect Cracow 
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THE BADLY BEATEN AUSTRIAN 
General von Auffenberg, whose army in Galicia 
was for a considerable period, according to Petro- 
grad dispatches, annihilated almost daily by the 
Russians. He seems, however, to have survived 
and to have withdrawn his army, with German 
aid, to a place where resistance is still possible 
many rivers, streams and canals 
which serve for internal traffic and 
water power. These are now swollen 
by the heavy rains of the past ten 
days and the weather is chilly. The 
Crown Prince has telegraphed to his 





father for winter socks and under- 
clothing for his troops. The rain fills 
the trenches which the men have to 


* dig whenever they occupy a point in 


order to protect themselves against 
the hail of shrapnel. It is essentially 
an artillery duel, heavier guns, more 
of them, quicker firing and more ac- 
curate than ever were brought be- 
fore into the battle line. The bat- 
teries may be one mile away or five, 
and cunningly concealed behind rocks 
and trees or screens of brush like 
Birnam woods. The smokeless pow- 
der does not betray them and even 
the aeroplane soaring overhead can- 
not always discover them. It is a 
game of hide and seek. Some of the 
French still have on their old red- 
legged uniforms, but the Germans, in 
misty gray khaki with never a glint 
of brass or gold, are as nearly in- 
visible as men can be. There are 
probably more than a million men 
on each side actively engaged in this 
150-mile battle line extending from 
the Moselle to the Sambre, from the 
Swiss to the Belgian border. 

In general the Germans have 
been retiring ever since September 
5, tho in many places the line has 
fluctuated and some points have 
changed hands several times. The 
water courses have mostly deter- 
mined the lines of defense. The Ger- 
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THE HOMECOMING 


After the armies have past and the fires are burned out and the newspapers are filled with 
new outrages the desolation still remains to be faced and overcome. Here are peasant women 


searching for their belongings in the ruins of their home at Melle, burned by the Germans 


mans would first entrench themselves 
on the hights along the southern 
bank of the river, it might be the 
Marne, the Vesle, the Oise or the 
Aisne. Driven from this position they 
would cross the river and from the 
hills on the northern side rain shot 
and shell on their pursuers, who were 
forced to construct pontoon bridges 
to take the place of the stone or steel 
bridges destroyed. On account of 
muddy ground the Germans in re- 
treating were sometimes obliged to 
leave their heavy guns behind, and 
to throw their unused ammunition 
into the river. The question formerly 
raised as to whether troops could 
carry an entrenched position in the 
face of the murderous fire of modern 
machine guns has now been an- 
swered. They can and they will. The 
Germans attack in close ranks and 
actually come on faster than they 
can be shot down. The more open 
formation of the French is also ef- 
fective and with less loss to the at- 
tacking party. The bayonet—once 
supposed to be an antiquated weapon 
for these days of long range fighting 
—has been used by the English 
soldiers, who claim that the Germans 
are more afraid of cold steel than 
anything else. An attack is made by 
alternate rushes and entrenching by 
detachments, the men scurrying up 
the slope of a hill like rabbits and 
then gigging into the ground like 
moles. 


The Germans 
occupied Rheims 
for ten days. On 
September 3 they entered the city 
and on the 13th they were driven 
out by the French and retreated to 
the northeast in the direction of 
Rethel. A proclamation was issued’ 
by order of the German authorities 
warning the people of Rheims that 
if they attacked the German soldiers 
or interfered with their operations 
in any way the city would be burnt 
and the eighty-one prominent citi- 
zens who had been seized as hos- 
tages would be hanged. 

On September 18 the Germans, 
having been reinforced, resumed the 
offensive and began the bombard- 
ment of the city from the disman- 
tled forts on the wooded hills three 
miles north. The city was soon set 
on fire in many different places and 
the famous cathedral was partially 
demolished. The inhabitants mostly 
sought refuge in cellars and cham- 
pagne vaults, but 400 civilians are 
said to have been killed. We quote 
from the vivid description of the 
London Evening News correspond- 
ent, almost the only first hand report 
of a battle by a competent journal- 
ist. He viewed the bombardment 


The Bombardment 
of Rheims 
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from a tower of the Cathedral on 
Friday: 


Directly the shells began to hit the 
cathedral in the morning, some German 
wounded were brought in from the hos- 
pital near by and laid on straw in the 
nave, while Abbe Andrieux and a Red 
Cross soldier pluckily went up to the 
tower and hung out two Geneva flags. 

I believe a shell which ‘hit the build- 
ing while I was there was a stray shot, 
for the German gunners could hardly 
miss so huge a mass, towering as it 
does above the town, if they really 
wished to reach it. 

Once one of them, screaming abomin- 
ably, crashed thru the transept roof of 
the other end of the cathedral. I shall 
never forget the note of horrified sur- 
prize and indignation that burst from 
the old sacristan as a shell smashed a 
hole in a tall house before our eyes. 
“That’s my house,” he shouted, as if 
for the German gunners three miles 
away to hear his protest. Then his voice 
dropt to a key of bitter grief. “Ah, the 
misery of it!” was all he said, and his 
face remained unmoved, for none of the 
little group, of priests and cathedral of- 
ficials showed either fear or emotion. 

“You must remember we have had 
three days of this,” said one of them. 

Meanwhile, the courtesy and good na- 
ture shown to the German wounded left 
in the city was astonishing. While shells 
were falling around the temporary hos- 
pital in the nave I found French offi- 
cers talking to them, bringing wine and 
giving them every consideration. There 
was only one subject the Germans 
wanted to talk about. Was it not possi- 
ble, they asked, to get a bigger Red 
Cross flag to put on the tower? 

The bombardment was continued 
for several days after this. One of 
the towers of the cathedral was 
struck, the rose window broken and 
all the woodwork burnt. President 
Poincaré and the Pope have pub- 
lished protests against such an act 
of vandalism. 


It would be impossi- 
ble to accept all the 
reports of Russian 
victories which come to us from 
Petrograd (née St. Petersburg), for 
the sum of the Austrians stated to 
have been killed and captured 
amounts to more than the total army 
of the Dual Monarchy. If so, the Rus- 
sians could march on Cracow with- 
out any opposition. As a matter of 
fact the Russians have been defeated 
in north Poland and have made little 
progress in the south, altho they 
have inflicted serious blows upon the 
retreating Austrian army. General 
Dankl’s army invading Poland was 
not cut off and destroyed as was re- 
ported by Petrograd. It doubtless 
suffered heavy losses, but the bulk 
of it succeeded in crossing the bor- 
der into Galicia and uniting with the 
rest of the Austrian forces to the 
west of the River San. 

Here the Austrians have estab- 
lished their new position, with their 
left resting on the Vistula on the 


The Campaign 
in Galicia 
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GUARDED AGAINST THE TERROR BY NIGHT 


The Thames Embankment, London, with searchlights sweeping the sky to detect the approach 
of the long-threatened Zeppelins 


Polish border and their right pro- 
tected by Przemysl,: the only first- 
class fortress in Galicia except Cra- 
cow. The Austrian front is sheltered 
by the San, whose bridges were de- 
stroyed by the Austrians in their re- 
treat. Przemysl is a town of 54,000 
inhabitants encircled by a ring of 
forty-one forts connected by railroad 
tracks and armed with a thousand 
guns. The garrison comprises 60,000 
men. Also on the left bank of the San 
and twenty-two miles to the north is 
Jaroslav, a town of about half the 
size and not so well fortified. Both 
these strongholds were bombarded 
from the eastern side of the river 
and the latter has been evacuated by 
the Austrians. 

At the same time the Russians are 
trying to turn either flank of the 
Austrian position in order to invest 
these two strongholds in the rear. To 
the north of Jaroslav the Russians 
claim to have gained the left bank of 
the San, but if they attempt to make 
their way up the Vistula to Cracow 
they will come between the Austrian 
forces at Jaroslav and the Germans 
who are.on the north side of the Vis- 
tula. No decisive defeat seems to 
have been inflicted upon the Germans 
in this region and they presumably 
still hold that corner of Russian Po- 
land from Tchenstochow to Kielce. 
The Russians claim to have destroyed 
the German army corps under Gen- 
eral von Treyza at Sandomir near 
the junction of the Vistula and the 
San and also to have captured an 
artillery train including thirty-six 
howitzers sent from Breslau into Po- 
land. 

A conservative estimate places the 
Austrian losses in Galicia at 300,000, 
nearly a third of their forces. They 


are also said to have lost a thousand 
guns, two-thirds of their artillery. 


General Hinden- 
burg, who has 
charge of the 
German campaign in the north, has 
driven the Russians -out.of East 
Prussia, and, presumably, relieved 
Kénigsberg. Collecting all the avail- 
able men from the garrisons of the 
fortresses of West Prussia and com- 
bining them with the forces sent 
from Belgium and France, he at- 
tacked the Russians under General 
Rennenkampf, who were entrenched 
on a north and south line a little 


German Invasion 
of Northern Poland 
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IS HE A STRAW MAN? 
Dummies left by the Germans along their line 
of advance in the Meuse valley to deceive the 
Belgian scouts. It is a little too early to make 
the obvious comparison with the vaunted prestige 
of the Prussian soldier 
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WHILE THE GREAT WAR IS RAGING: SIGNING FOUR PEACE TREATIES 


The roll of nations with which the United States now has “breathing spell’’ treaties, requiring the investigation by a commission of all subjects 
of dispute and the suspension of hostilities meanwhile, is now twenty-six. Treaties with France, England, Spain and China were signed on Septem- 


ber 15. Seated at the table with Secretary Bryan and Mrs. Bryan are (from the left) the Ambassadors, Se 


Spain; M. J 


east of Kénigsberg. The Russian 
right toward the Baltic was protect- 
ed by marshes and forests and the 
left by the Masure lakes. The Rus- 
sian forces, according to the German 
official account, were composed of the 
Second, Third, Fourth, and Twenti- 
eth Corps, two reserve divisions, and 
five cavalry divisions. 

General Hindenburg, unexpectedly 
to his adversary, plunged into the 
labyrinth of lakes, streams and 
swamps of the Masure district and 
succeeded in. outflanking the Rus- 
sian position and on September 10, 
after three days’ fighting, General 
Rennenkampf withdrew his troops in 
good order into Russia. 

General Hindenburg then carried 
the war into the enemy’s country and 
is said to have got as far as the River 
Robr on his way toward the fortress 
of Osowiec in Russian Poland. 


With the Republicans 
in both Houses of Con- 
gress firmly lined up 
against the emergency revenue bill, 
and asserting that economy would 
make it unnecessary, the Ways and 
Means Committee presented to the 
House on the 21st a bill to raise 
$105,000,000 by special taxes. 
Before the caucus. on the 15th, 
which committed the’ House Demo- 
crats in principle to the bill, the pro- 
posal for a three per cent tax on 
freight charges had been abandoned 
in the face of general opposition. As 
reported the schedule carried the 
greater part of the Spanish War 
stamp taxes, which are expected to 
produce $35,000.000; increased du- 
ties on beer and wines, to bring in 
$32,500,000; two cents per gallon on 
gasoline, to raise $20,000,000; a tax 
on brokers and bankers, to raise $5,- 
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War Taxes 
in Peace 


800,000; a tobacco dealers’ license, 
$4,000,000; and a tax on theaters in 
towns of more than 15,000, circuses 
and other shows, public billiard 
rooms and bowling alleys. Checks, 
drafts, foreign bills of exchange and 
letters of credit, and leases of land 
or tenements are exempted from the 
stamp tax. The stamp taxes will no 
longer be levied after December 31, 
1915, the others run until repealed. 


While the House wait- 
ed for its emergency 
revenue bill the Sen- 
ate was restrained from voting for 
river and harbor projects $53,000,- 
000—more than half the estimated 
deficit in national revenues—by the 
vigorous opposition of the Repub- 
lican minority, with some Demo- 
cratic help. 

As reported by the Commerce 
Committee, the bill appropriating 
that amount was bitterly attacked as 
“pork barrel” legislation, and the 
committee was driven to accept a 
horizontal reduction of $18,000,000. 
This did not satisfy the opposition, 
which demanded that certain items 
of questionable value be eliminated, 
and a filibuster was begun. On the 
18th a compromise plan limiting the 
appropriation to $20,000,000, the sum 
necessary to complete projects al- 
ready approved by Congress, failed 
only because of the determination of 
the Senators whose _ constituents 
were thus threatened with disap- 
pointment to push the bill thru to 
passage, keeping the Senate in con- 
tinuous session till it was accom- 
plished. 

Senator Burton then proceeded to 
talk against the bill all night. With 
some aid he held the floor until 
four o’clock Saturday afternoon. He 


Filibustering 
for Economy 


mor Don Juan Riano y Gayangos, from 


. J. Jusserand, from France; Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, from Great Britain, and Mr. Kai Fu Shah, from China 


was then relieved by Senator Ster- 
ling, and with Senator Norris and 
Senator Weeks ready to take up his 
task, and Senator Borah hurrying 
back from a campaign tour to “speak 
indefinitely,” Senator Simmons, 
sponsor for the bill, gave up the at- 
tempt to secure its passage before 
adjournment, which was taken at 
six o’clock Saturday. There were con- 
flicting reports on the President’s 
attitude, and the fortunes of the bill 
fluctuated with them. On Monday, 
however, the disaffection of Demo- 
cratic Senators and the opposition of 
the President, which became. defi- 
nitely known, made it impossible to 
force the bill to passage, and a mo- 
tion to send it back to committee, 
introduced for the third time, was 
carried. This will probably result in 
the elimination of all appropriations 
for new projects, which will cut the 
total to twelve or thirteen millions. 


So far as surface 
indications go the 
end of the Mexi- 
can incident which nearly plunged 
the United States into war is rapidly 
approaching. On September 15 Pres- 
ident Wilson issued orders for the 
withdrawal of the force—now 3974 
regulars and 2937 marines—which 
has held Vera Cruz since its occu- 
pation on April 21. It is expected 
that the Constitutionalist provisional 
government will be recognized early 
in October. 

The news was cabled to Mexico 
City in time to be presented to the 
people at the Independence Day cele- 
bration on the evening of the 15th. 
It was received with enthusiasm. and 
the official orator of the following 
day’s festivities was fervent in his 
tribute to “Professor Woodrow Wil- 
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ALMOST AS GOOD AS TREATIES: AN EMBASSY OF GIRL STUDENTS 
This is the first time that girls have shared the privilege of study in America as beneficiaries of the American Indemnity Fund. These young women, 
being entertained by the secretary of the National Board for Foreign Students’ Work, won their trips by a competitive examination in Peking. They 
will spend a year in preparatory school to gain familiarity with American customs before going to college 


son, President of North America,” 
whom he saluted in the name of all 
the Mexican heroes from Hidalgo to 
Madero, professing the conviction 
that “the occupation of Vera Cruz 
has not revealed any perfidy or any 
ulterior or malicious intention.” 

In Vera Cruz the news created 
great anxiety. Terrifying rumors as 
to Constitutionalist intentions were 
received, and refugees who had been 
connected in any way with the Huer- 
ta government and Mexicans who 
had served the Americans in the mil- 
itary administration of the city con- 
fidently expected death. 

General Funston requested that 
the troops be allowed to remain until 
October 10, which would give more 
time to transfer authority and wind 
up the affairs of the custom house. 
This would permit the escape of 
many refugess. 


The program of the 
Constitutionalist lead- 
ers for the establish- 
ment of a permanent government, 
which evidently meets with Presi- 
dent Wilson’s approval, involves the 
temporary withdrawal of General 
Carranza from official control. A 
Constitutionalist convention of mili- 
tary leaders on October 1 will name 
a provisional president to whom 
Carranza will turn over the govern- 
ment. This leaves him free to become 
a candidate for the presidency at 
the elections which are to be held be- 
fore the end of the year. 

As soon as the provisional govern- 
ment is organized the United States 
will be asked to recognize it. Steps 
toward the resumption of normal 
diplomatic relations have already 
been taken; the Mexican embassy in 
Washington has been turned over to 
Juan F. Urquidi, Carranza’s repre- 
sentative, and the Constitutionalist 
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agency will be housed there from 
now on. 

The Mexican Government owns a 
majority of the stock of the National 
Railways, and Carranza has taken 
control, replacing the officials of the 
roads by Constitutionalists. His 
agents assert that the Government 
will turn back the property to the 
corporation as soon as a new board 
of directors can be elected. 


In spite of protestations 
by Rafael Zubaran Cam- 
pany that “peace followed 
more tranquilly and speedily on the 
triumph of the Constitutionalists’ 
cause than even its most sanguine 
supporters had ever dared to expect,” 
rumors of plots, mutinies and re- 
prisals continue. Of these the most 
interesting is the story which comes 
from El Paso that Villa has sent 
troops to support José Maytorena, 
the insurgent governor of Sonora, 
and declaring himself Dictator of 
the North, has repulsed and virtu- 
ally imprisoned General Obregon, 
sent by Carranza to protest. At the 
cepital Villa was expected, with dele- 
gates representing his forces, to 
take part in the military convention. 
Zapata, however, is at the present 
moment conciliatory. 

The most sweeping criticism of 
President Wilson’s determination to 
release Mexico from pressure came 
from Sir Lionel Carden, the retiring 
British Minister to Mexico, who is 
under appointment to the embassy in 
Brazil. In an interview given three 
New York newspapermen he said: 

There is no law and order in Mexico 
now. The whole country is in a state of 
anarchy and when the American troops 
are withdrawn the thousands of Amer- 
icans still there will be in a desperate 
plight. ... It is a desperate shame that 


the United States forces are to be taken 
away. 


Is Mexico 
at Peace? 


The British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, 
promptly declared the statement 
“unauthoritative.” The Department 
of State has made formal inquiry 
of Great Britain whether the inter- 
view was accurate. 


President Wilson 
c = eae has called upon the 

a © miners and the op- 
erators of the southern Colorado coal 
mines, where Federal troops have 
been doing police duty since the end 
of April, to adopt a three-year truce. 

The plan now proposed by the 
President is a working program for 
the resumption of peaceful operation 
of the mines and provides machinery 
for mediation when grievances arise. 
The principal provisions of the 
agreement are these: 

1. The mining and labor laws of the 
state are to be enforced. 

2. Strikers who have not been con. 
victed of lawbreaking shall be re- 
employed. 

3. Intimidation of non-union or union 
men is prohibited. 

4. Wage scales, rules and regulations 


are to be printed and posted in each 
mine. 


5. Each mine is to have a grievance 
committee elected by the miners. 


This committee is to act on all 
grievances which application to 
the appropriate mine official has 
failed to adjust. If the committee 
cannot come to an agreement with 
the officials the point at issue shall 
be referred to a permanent commis- 
sion of three, representing both sides, 
appointed by the President of the 
United States, and whose decisions 
are to be binding. 

The miners in convention at Trin- 
idad voted to enter into such an 
agreement, following similar action 
by the national union officers. The 
operators, however, had not given an 
answer when this went to press. 
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FROM AIX TO RETHEL 


EXTRACTS FROM THE UNWRITTEN DIARY OF A PRUSSIAN OFFICER 
BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 


AUTHOR OF “PASSE ROSE,” “BUT YET A WOMAN,” ETC. 


HE following extracts from 

: the diary letter of a Prussian 

officer in the field may be of 
interest to the public: 


“Aix, Aug. 3d. War at last! “The 
propitious moment’ has been our 
nightly toast at the mess these weary 
years, and now a Servian nobody 
lights the match, Is the moment pro- 
pitious? We think so. England is on 
the brink of civil war. One of those 
‘crimes passionels’ which delight the 
Boulevards is sapping the energy of 
France. St. Petersburg is in the 
throes of social revolt. Truly God is 
with us. It is not conceivable that 
Austria should tamely accept the 
cowardly assault upon the House of 
Hapsburg. Her ultimatum was a 
matter of course. It is equally incred- 
ible that we should be false to our 
treaty obligations to our ally. You 
will doubtless ask what pigeon-hole 
is to furnish the plan of campaign. 
Do not worry about that. Everything 
is foreseen and prepared. We recog- 
nize the strength of the Verdun- 
Epinal, Toul-Belfort lines. Frontal 
assaults on the east would be a waste 
of effort. We are not so foolish as to 
endeavor to push before us that 
mountain of sand. The trap is too 
evident. To assault such a line, even 
if it were carried, would result only 


in forcing the first line on its re- 


serves and present the enemy with 
the advantage of interior lines and 
strategic railways of communication. 
It will be sufficient to hold the east- 
ern front with forces sufficient to 
prevent an aggressive movement, to 
contain there an important fraction 
of the active French army. The blow 
will fall elsewhere, on the north, and 
it will fall before the Russian bear 
is on his legs. But, you say, the neu- 
trality of Belgium! My dear friend, 
what do guarantees of neutrality 
amount to! Does Switzerland, with 
her neat little army of half a 
million and her defenses on the 
Italian frontier, believe in them? 
Why has Belgium fortified the 
valley of the Meuse and converted 
Antwerp into a fortress of the 
first class? Because she knows that 
war follows the line of least resist- 
ance and that a scrap of paper is 
no barrier to military necessity. You 
will see a vast enveloping movement 
pivoted on Verdun. I predict this 
with confidence, for the best troops 
of the first line are already disposed 
to this end. Watch the Guards, as 
the Spanish say of the bull! Will Bel- 
gium resist? The supposition is ab- 
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surd. We are ten to one. A nation of 
market-gardeners! Moreover, we of- 
fer them incorporation into the great 
German federation we are planning 
for. Do you begin to see? Imagine 
Belgium overrun, Antwerp a German 
naval base, the channel ports of Bou- 
logne, Calais, Dunkirk in our hands. 
Krupp has long since forged the six- 
teen-inch guns for these points. But 
England, you say again. My friend, 
England is always too late. We shall 
command at last the Silver Streak. 
It is for this that we are conserving 
the fleet. The French army will be 
enveloped. It will have the choice 
either of investment in Paris, anoth- 
er Metz, or, if it keeps the field, of 
being shut up in an iron ring be- 
tween the armies of the east and 
those interposed between it and the 
south. With France crushed and the 
Low Countries in our possession it 
will then be the turn of England. Do 
not believe that our animosity 
against France is great. It is this 
insolent island that boasts the com- 
mand of the sea, that stands in the 
path of our commercial supremacy, 
this nation of shopkeepers and little 
wars, which annoys us. The indem- 
nity we shall exact from France will 
put an end to future naval competi- 
tion, and German culture, backed by 
German iron and blood, will bring 
peace to this poor Europe of ours. 


“Namur, Aug. 15. The incredible 
has happened. Belgium resists. So 
much the worse for Belgium. They 
were duly warned. There has been 
some bloody and obstinate work, at 
Liége, at Diest, and elsewhere. Nat- 
urally we are everywhere victorious. 
Brussels is occupied. It has cost us 
some losses, and also valuable time. 
Unfortunately, too, there have been 
some excesses. There are always in 
every army men who get out of hand, 
and there are also ignorant peasants 
who mix foolishly in things which do 
not concern them. Our Emperor’s 
heart bleeds for these misguided peo- 
ple. Some of our men have been over- 
zealous. I deplore the dropping of 
those bombs in Antwerp. No siege 
guns were in position, the place was 
not invested. I greatly fear the moral 
effect of those bombs on the world 
will exceed that produced on the en- 
emy. But think of the provocation! 
of our legitimate exasperation! to 
lose days, and even weeks, when 
hours were important! But no mat- 
ter. The Landwehr and Landsturm 
are being already poured over the 
border. 


“As you know, an English expedi- 
tionary force has been landed on the 
Continent. The anger and astonish- 
ment of the army is enormous. The 
Emperor has torn every English dec- 
oration from his breast. It seems 
that this dull Islander has at last 
opened his eyes. The plan was for 
England to wait, to sleep a little 
longer, till France was under heel 
and Herr Krupp on the Channel. 
That plan, delayed, will nevertheless 
be executed. India is in revolt, Egypt 
will be lost, and Tommy Atkins will 
learn the difference between Prussian 
artillery and the spears of an Arab 
mob. 


“Mons, Sept. 5. Our victorious 
army is at the gates of Paris. Ap- 
parently the French decline to shut 
themselves up within its walls. So 
much the better. Armies, not fort- 
resses, are our objective. They choose 
to keep the field, and our right wing 
has already cut their communica- 
tions. The iron ring is about to close. 
We concede the good resistance of 
the British troops. The long retreat 
without disorganization before su- 
perior numbers, under constant at- 
tack, was well conducted. It was, 
however, a retreat. Only their aero- 
plane service prevented it from be- 
coming a rout. These “buts” are un- 
avoidable in warfare. Beyond drop- 
ping a few bombs in Antwerp and 
some circulars in Paris, the Zeppelin 
has been a disappointment. Five have 
already been destroyed. We hear that 
India remains quiet, and that the 
English have had the audacity to or- 
der German consuls from Egypt. 


“Rethel, Sept. 15. Some uneasiness 
is felt for our lines of communica- 
tion. It is certainly singular that 
his name is French, and that man 
Kitchener begins to annoy me. We 
have taken up a strong defensive 
position on the Aisne. It is barely 
possible that we regarded Belgium 
too lightly. England certainly has 
deceived us. Perfidious Albion! It 
is possible also that we underesti- 
mated the military power and mo- 
bility of Russia, and overestimated 
that of Austria. And Italy—et tu, 
Brute—has broken her solemn en- 
gagements! There is, however, an- 
other plan in our pigeon-holes. My 
personal opinion is that a defensive 
campaign on the Rhine and the Vis- 
tula would have been better. We trust 
yet awhile in God. But oh! if Bis- 
marck had been alive!” 

Woodstock, Connecticut 














AN APPEAL FROM EUCKEN AND HAECKEL 


CHRISTIAN AND MONIST UNITE IN A PROTEST 
AGAINST THE MISJUDGMENT OF GERMANY 


Professor Rudolf Eucken has personally addrest 
to one of the editors of The Independent the follow- 
ing remarkable document in which he joins with his 
colleague of Jena University in a defense of Ger- 
many’s attitude. The fact that these two men, life- 
long opponents, representing the most antagonistic 
views in religion and philosophy, come into agree- 
ment on the issues of the war shows that we may 
take the statement as representing the consensus 
of opinion of the learned world of Germany. The 
translation is made by Prof. Henry C. Wood, of 
Johns Hopkins. 

Both men are among the recognized leaders of 
modern thought and have a large following in the 
United States. Professor Eucken, first introduced 
to the American reader in 1880 by President Noah 
Porter of Yale, became better known after he re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for idealistic literature in 
1908. “Christianity and the New Idealism,” “The 
Truth of Religion,” “The Life of the Spirit” and 
his other works have now all been translated into 
English and have had a wide sale. His doctrine 
of the spiritual life as it manifests itself in the. 


course of history and in the individual soul has met 
with a ready response in religious circles the world 
over. , 

Professor Ernst Haeckel is one of the foremost 
of living biologists and is known to the public chiefly 
by his books, “The Riddle of the Universe,” “The 
Wonders of Life’ and “The Natural History of 
Creation,” in which he founds a Monistic philosophy 
upon the theory of evolution. The Monist League 
has recently carried on a campaign against the 
state church which has induced thousands to with- 
draw from formal membership. 

Another Monist, Professor Wilhelm Ostwald, of 
Leipzig, recipient of the Nobel Prize in chemistry 
and one of the most active workers for interna- 
tional arbitration, has issued a similar protest 
against Germany’s accusers. An appeal to Evangel- 
ical Christians of England and America to put a 
stop to a war which threatens to destroy Teutonic 
Protestantism has been signed by twenty-eight of 
the leading theologians and mission directors of 
Germany, including such names as Harnack, Herr- 
mann, Loofs, Richter and Wundt.—THE EDITor. 








HE whole learned world 
i of Germany is at the pres- 
ent time roused to feel- 
‘ ings of deep anger and strong 
moral resentment at the conduct 
of England. We the undersigned, 
who have both of us been for 
many years connected with Eng- 
land thru the bonds of science 
and by personal relationships, 
consider ourselves entitled to 
give public expression to this 
feeling of profound indignation. 
In close companionship with 
English scholars of congenial 
aims, we have zealously endeav- 
ored to bring the two great na- 
tions closer to each other in 
spirit and to promote a better 
mutual understanding; a fruit- 
ful interchange of English and 
German culture appeared to us 
not only desirable, but indispens- 
able for the intellectual progress 
of humanity, which is at the 
present time confronted with 
such stupendous tasks. We grate- 
fully acknowledge the favorable 
reception which our endeavors 
have met with in England; great 
and noble qualities, native to the 
English race, manifested them- 
selves to us and we were led to 
hope that these traits would get 
the better of and outgrow the 
dangers and disadvantages bound 
up in the English character. 
And now those qualities have 
succumbed to the ancient Eng- 
lish malady, to a brutal national 
egotism which, careless of moral- 
ity or its opposite, pursues its 
own advantage. 
Examples of such a ruthless 


egotism are unfortunately all too 
common in English history; it 
may suffice to recall in passing 
the destruction of the Danish 
fleet (1807) and the theft of the 
Dutch colonies during the Napo- 
leonic wars. But what is happen- 
ing today surpasses every in- 
stance from the past; this last 
example will be permanently 
characterized in the annals of 
the world as the indelible shame 
of England. Great Britain is 
fighting for a Slavic, semi-Asi- 
atic power against Teutonism; 
she is fighting not only in the 
ranks of barbarism, but also on 
the side of wrong and injustice, 
for let it not be forgotten that 
Russia began the war, because 
she refused to permit adequate 
expiation for a miserable assas- 
sination; but the blame for ex- 
tending the limits of the present 
conflict to the proportions of a 
world-war, thru which the sum 
of human culture is threatened, 
rests upon England. 

And the reason for all this? 
Because England was envious of 
Germany’s greatness, because she 
was bound to hinder further ex- 
pansion of the German sphere at 
any cost! There cannot be the 
least doubt that England was de- 
termined from the start to break 
in upon Germany’s great conflict 
for national existence, to cast as 
many stones as possible in Ger- 
many’s path and to block her 
every effort toward adequate ex- 
pansion. England lay in wait, un- 
til the favorable opportunity for 
inflicting a lasting injury upon 





Germany should come, and 
promptly seized upon the un- 
avoidable German invasion of 
Belgian territory as a pretext for 
draping her own brutal national 
egotism in a mantle of decency. 

Or is there in the whole world 
a person so simple as to believe 
that England would have de- 
clared war upon France, had the 
latter power invaded Belgium? 
In that event, England would 
have shed hypocritical tears over 
the necessary violation of inter- 
national law, while concealing a 
laughing face behind the mask. 
The most repulsive thing in the 
whole business is this hypocrit- 
ical Pharisaism; it merits only 
contempt. 

History shows that such senti- 
ments as these, far from guid- 
ing nations upward, lead them 
along the downward path. But 
we of this present time have fixed 
our faith firm as a rock upon our 
righteous cause, and upon the 
superior power and the inflexible 
will for victory that abide in the 
German nation. Nevertheless, the 
deplorable fact remains, that the 
boundless egotism already men- 
tioned has for that span of the 
future discernible to us destroyed 
the collaboration of the two na- 
tions which was so full of prom- 
ise for the intellectual uplift of 
humanity. But the other party 
has willed it so. Upon England 
alone rests the monstrous guilt 
and the responsibility in the eye 
of world-history. 

ERNST HAECKEL 
RUDOLF EUCKEN 
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THE AUTOMOBILE AS AN AID TO THE COMMISSARIAT— CARRYING PURE DRINKING WATER FOR THE FRENCH ARMY 


THE NEW ENGINES OF WAR 


THE EFFECT OF MODERN INVENTIONS ON THE TACTICS OF THE CONFLICT 


ROM the technical point of 
Free the campaigns now being 

waged in Europe are of the ut- 
most interest, for they put to the test 
for the first time many of the new 
appliances which modern science has 
contributed to the art of war. Since 
the last important European war 
man has grown amazingly in power 
He has soared into the air and dived 
into the sea; he has extended the 
range of his hearing by hundreds of 
miles and multiplied the area of his 
vision a hundred fold. The effect of 
all this is to magnify the operations 
of war but not totally to change its 
character. 

At Waterloo, June, 1815, 67,000 
men under Wellington met 74,000 
French on a front of three and a half 
miles. 

At Mukden, February, 1905, 140,- 
000 Russians met the same number 


of Japanese on a front of forty miles. 

At the Marne, September, 1914, 
probably a million Germans met more 
than a million French and English 
on a front of 120 miles. 

Doubtless many a reader of Bloch 
or Fells is surprized to find the war 
was not ended in a week by some 
spectacular stroke of misapplied sci- 


ence and is disappointed to see it, 


settle down to the old question of 
which side can best stand punish- 
ment or has the longer purse. Par- 
ticularly is the public disappointed 
that the air fleets have played so 
inconspicuous a part. France, Rus- 
sia and Germany have each been 
spending more than five million dol- 
lars a year on the “fourth arm” and 
it was naturally expected that this 
meant more than an improvement in 
the scouting service. Yet so far that 
is what it has amounted to. Over 


every battlefield, directing the artil- 
lery fire, have hovered the aero- 
planes, like gigantic ravens, “choos- 
ers of the slain.” No considerable 
body of troops can escape the eye 
overhead, so the effect on tactics is 
to diminish the importance of screen- 
ing movements by advanced detach- 
ments. 

Apart from their military useful- 
ness the airmen have added to the 
interest of the campaign considered 
as a spectacle, the element of per- 
sonal daring which has been missed 
in these days of mass movements. 
We all delight in the French avion 
who flew over Brussels and showered 
the city with printed slips bearing 
the words, “Take courage! Help is at 
hand!” And then while the Germans 
were firing at him with rifles and 
aeroplane guns he gave a free exhi- 
bition of fancy flying and looped the 
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THE VENOMOUS MITRAILLEUSE WITH AN ARMORED OR SCOUTING AUTOMOBILE FOR GUN-CARRIAGE 
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THE KRUPP SIEGE GUN AND ITS WORK 





The reverses of the French 
during the first month of the 
war were in part due to their 
failure to foresee the celerity 
of the German advance. The 
fortresses of Liége and Na- 
mur, which were expected to 
hold back the Germans for 
three weeks, fell in a few 
days, and the French were 
forced to make their first 
stand at the Marne instead of 
the Aisne, as they had ex- 
pected. The guns brought to 
bear upon the forts encircling 
Namur were the Krupp 
twenty-eight centimeter 
(eleven-inch) howitzers and 
also one of eighty-four cent- 
imeters (16.8-inch) — caliber. 
They were stationed at a 
distance of seven and a half 
miles. Evidently, then, fort- 
resses can be attacked, and 
that promptly, by field guns 
as large as those that de- 
fend them. The big guns 
in our Panama fortifications 
are sixteen-inch. Photographs 
of the largest guns have not 
been received. 














Paul Thomson 


ARMORED TURRET AT LIEGE DEMOLISHED BY GERMAN SIEGE GUNS 
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GERMAN HOWITZER OF 3.4-INCH CALIBER WITH CATERPILLAR WHEELS FOR ROUGH GROUND 
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loop above the capital. It may be said 
“this is not war,” but it is much like 
war as we read of it in Homer and 
Malory. 

We are glad to see also that the 
Parisian spirit was not crushed even 
in the days when a second siege was 
impending. We read that tables on the 
terrace of a café were at a premium 
because from there one could watch 
where the bombs fell and that the 
police inspector who picked up frag- 
ments of a bomb from the street re- 
ported in due form that “some rub- 
bish had been dropped by a person 
or persons unknown from an aero- 
plane yet unidentified, thereby de- 
filing the public highways contrary 
to the ordinances of the Municipal 
Council.” . 

But so far there would be few if 
any claimants for the honor on the 
ground of the specific service sug- 
gested. There have been many reports 
of Zeppelins destroyed by the dash of 
an aeroplane, but on the other hand 
the Germans say they have lost none 
of their aerial fleet. How many they 
had or have nobody outside knows 
exactly. According to an estimate of 
August, 1913, Germany had twenty 
military dirigibles to fifty-five in the 
possession of the Allies, and her aero- 
planes numbered 420 while those of 
the Allies summed up 1007. 

The only use that has been made 
of the balloons for offensive purposes 
is the case of the Zeppelin that twice 
past over Antwerp, dropping bombs 
which demolished a few buildings 
and killed some innocent persons. 
The sole effect of this was to exas- 
perate the Belgians and bring down 
upon Germany a still heavier con- 
demnation from the outside world. 
Whether this act was in violation of 
the rules of war is disputed because 

















AN AEROPLANE SHATTERING A DIRIGIBLE 


Reproduced from the Berlin IUustrirte Zeitung just before the war. A sketch by an eye-witness 
of a collision above the Fischamend aerodrome, near Vienna. Several such incidents during the 
war have been reported 


the ethics of aeronautics have yet to 
be defined. On one side it is argued 
that since Antwerp was a fortified 
city it was liable to bombardment 
and that it makes no essential differ- 
ence whether bombshells are first 
fired up into the air from a mortar 
or are simply dropt from an airship. 
On the other hand it is objected that 
the usages of civilized warfare re- 
quire first a challenge to surrender 
and due notice of a bombardment 
in advance so non-combatants may 
escape, or protect themselves. But of 
course a formal message of warning 
such as would be sent to the gate of 
a besieged city is impossible in the 
case of aircraft, for the city may be 
far away from the lines of the at- 
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A FRENCH ARMORED HOWITZER MOUNTED ON A WAR TRAIN 


A rapid firing 8-inch (200 mm.) gun protected by a shield and arranged for use on a flat car, 
which is steadied by the arms which swing out on either side carrying ground plates 


tacking party. If any use at all is to 
be made of aircraft at a distance a 
general declaration of war must be 
regarded as a sufficient warning to 
all fortified or defended cities in the 
country. 

It is very unfortunate that no in- 
ternational agreement on this point 
was formulated before the war. At 
present the only authority to be cited 
is Article 25 of The Hague Conven- 
tion, No. IV, which reads: 

It is forbidden to attack or to bom- 
bard by any means whatever towns, vil- 
lages, habitations or buildings which 
are not defended. 

The words we have italicized were 
added to the international code in 
1907 to cover aerial attack. In the 
bombardment of a city by siege guns 
it is nowadays expected that church- 
es and hospitals will not be aimed at, 
but this does not prevent their being 
hit by accident, and bombs dropt 
from aircraft are much more uncer- 
tain of aim than artillery fire. So 
even if the attacking party has the 
best of intentions, any buildings 
within the enceinte of fortifications 
are liable to be demolished. 

It will be noticed that the rule does 
not use the word “fortified” as it is 
commonly quoted, but “defended.” 
Antwerp and Paris are both fortified 
and defended cities, none better, but 
London is not fortified in the techni- 
cal sense, tho it would undoubtedly 
be defended. Is London, then, subject 
to aerial bombardment? One of the 


’ most recent and thoro considerations 


of the question is to be found in the 
address delivered before the Royal 
United Service Institution, in Lon- 
don, on April 22, 1914, by Col. Louis 
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Jackson, who comes to the conclusion 
that there is nothing in international 
law to prevent the attack by airships. 
A town is subject to attack when it 
is not willing to submit and is pre- 
pared to offer resistance to armed 
forces. London cannot be regarded as 
a city of non-combatants since it con- 
tains barracks, military stores, ship- 
yards and the headquarters of the 
army and navy. Colonel Jackson ac- 
cordingly concludes that if an airship 
dropt a half ton of gun cotton on the 
Admiralty Building or War Office or 
water-works, the only thing to be 
done about it would be to write in- 
dignant letters to The Times. In re- 
gard.to the question of formal warn- 
ing he says: 

The commander of an enemy’s war 
balloon might arrive over London un- 
opposed and signal as a matter of cour- 
tesy: “I am going to drop explosives.” 
We answer: “You must not drop ex- 
plosives; we are not defended.” The 
commander replies, as it seems to me 
quite logically, “Then you must sur- 
render. Good. You will now obey or- 
ders.” 

The British colonel has in mind, as 
he frankly says, that Helgoland is 
less than four hundred miles from 
London and so within sailing dis- 
tance of aeroplane as well as airship. 
The Zeppelins here stationed are, if 
we may give any credit to sensational 
reports of those who profess “inside 
information,” more numerous and ef- 
ficient than the outside world sus- 
pects. Of that we cannot judge, for 
they have not yet made their appear- 
ance. Whether they are kept out of 
action because of their frailty or 
whether they are being reserved for 
some grand coup, remains to be seen. 
If the Kaiser has the unstable tem- 
perament alleged by English writers 
we may apprehend that should he find 
defeat inevitable and the terms im- 
posed by the Allies intolerable, he 
will fly into a berserk rage and 
launch his aerial thunderbolts at 
Paris, London and St. Petersburg. 


Then, indeed, would the visions of 
Tennyson and Wells come true. 

But in our consideration of the 
war as it has hitherto developed, we 
must keep to the ground, for the sea 
has been almost as undisturbed as 
the air, and the dreadnoughts and 
submarines are still untried. On land 
the chief effect of the modern inven- 
tions has been to accelerate move- 
ments all around. The forts are 
stronger than ever before—and they 
have fallen sooner. The armies are 
larger—and they have moved faster. 
The layman who thinks of war mostly 
as marching and fighting cannot ap- 
preciate the labor and executive abil- 
ity required to provide a distant 
army of a million men with their 
daily rations, ammunition and innu- 
merable necessaries when lines of 
communication are shifting and 
tracks and bridges are destroyed. 
Here the new methods of transporta- 
tion come into play. But in spite of 
the advent of the automobile and 
motorcycle the horse is more in de- 
mand than ever. One of the lessons 
of the Balkan war was the impor- 
tance of cavalry. Because of their de- 
ficiency in horse the Bulgars were 
unable to follow up their victories at 
Kirk-Kilisse and Lule Burgas, so the 
routed Turks retreated in safety to 
the shelter of the Tchatalja lines. 
In consequence of this France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium and Russia 
all devoted a large part of the special 
appropriations obtained last year in 
anticipation of the war to strength- 
ening their cavalry. The new cavalry 
regiments added to the German army 
are armed with a short bayonet at- 
tached to their carbines instead of 
sabers. In France each of the ten 
cavalry divisions has attached to it 
a group of three companies of bicy- 
clists. They are trained to travel 
sixty to eighty miles a day and are 
expected to protect the flanks of the 
cavalry and to assist the artillery by 
reaching quickly positions favorable 


for firing. The German and Austrian 
cavalry also have cyclist attach- 
ment; the Russian have not, prob- 
ably because of their poor roads. 

But the best roads in the world 
are to be found in France and Bel- 
gium, so here the motor vehicle is in 
its element. American tourists caught 
by the war on the French frontier 
were startled to see the delivery 
trucks of Selfridge’s or Au Bon 
Marché, and busses marked “Trafal- 
gar Square” or “Place de |’Opéra.” 
The chariot has come back into war- 
fare after a disuse of two thousand 
years, but now propelled by sixty 
horsepower instead of two and pro- 
tected by shields of hardened steel 
and bearing a mitrailleuse or how- 
itzer in place of an archer. Some are 
scythe-armed like the chariots of the 
Britons in Cesar’s time and can cut 
wire-entanglements. Some have feet 
on their wheels and can ride the 
roughest ground. 

In these armored automobiles Bel- 
gian officers have made audacious 
raids from Antwerp into the terri- 
tory occupied by the Germans and, 
if we may believe their stories, 
dashed thru lines of infantry and 
slaughtered Uhlans with impunity. 
Orders for more of these engines of 
destruction have come to America 
since the war began from both par- 
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A FRENCH AEROPLANE DOING THE WORK IT IS BEST FITTED FOR—SCOUT SERVICE 
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THE MOTOR AS TRACTOR: DRAGGING AMMUNITION WAGONS AND GUNS 


ties to the conflict, and a Philadel- 
phia factory is said to be making the 
automobiles, while a New England 
firm fits them with rapid-fire guns. 

One of the chief differences be- 
tween this and all former wars is 
the rapid mobilization of heavy artil- 
lery close to the front of the battle 
line. These being mounted on motors 
instead of being drawn by horses 
can be brought into position with 
great swiftness and their fire direct- 
ed with astonishing accuracy from 
some convenient promontory or from 
an aeroplane. The three-inch field 
guns of the Germans have a range of 
10,000 yards and can be concealed be- 
hind trees or hills. These throw fif- 
teen-pound shrapnel shells at the 
rate of twenty a minute. 

In the Russo-Japanese war, which 
does not seem long ago, we learned 
that General Nogi kept in touch with 
his troops even at the front by means 
of the telephone. The Kaiser’s army, 
however, has discarded the field tele- 
phone as antiquated and substituted 


wireless telegraphy, which requires 
no trailing wires and can send its 
message across the enemy’s lines. 
Their new apparatus is a marvel of 
compactness and convenience. The 
sending and receiving apparatus 
weighs only eighty-five pounds. The 
current generator weighs but little 
more and consists of a dynamo and 
motor, run by a man treading bicy- 
cle pedals. This provides a current of 
one ampere at fifty volts. The length 
of the ether waves is about 364 me- 
ters. The mast is telescopic, made of 
aluminum alloy in eight sections of 
six feet each. The mast is supported 
by sticking the pointed shoe into the 
ground and in case of hurry by guy 
ropes held by the men. The appara- 
tus can be set up in working order in 
fifteen minutes and removed in less 
time. The whole is portable by the 
side car of a motorcycle or even by 
men on foot. This apparatus will send 
forty miles, but the larger forms of 
field equipment, transported by six- 
horse wagons, have a range of 150 


miles. There are fourteen wireless 
companies in the German army. 
War, considered from a scientific 
standpoint, is essentially an outburst 
of destructive energy. Modera ‘war, 
swift, powerful and far-reaching, 
demands the most concentrated and 
portable form of energy yet discov- 
ered and that is gasoline. It is the 
invention of the combustion engine 
that has speeded up the campaign 
and made it mobile. Every army is 
athirst for gasoline. It is the first de- 
mand of the Germans when they levy 
tribute upon a captured town. AI- 
ready the German aeroplanes are re- 
ported to be vanishing from the sky 
for lack of fuel. Now it happens that 
neither France, Germany nor Great 
Britain in all of their vast posses- 
sions have any important petroleum 
fields. Russia has an abundance of 
oil wells, and Austria has some, but 
chiefly in Galicia, which Russia has 
now half occupied. This matter of 
the oil supply may prove to be a 
determining factor in the war. 
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HERE STOOD THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN 
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THE TRAGEDY OF LOUVAIN 


























© International News 
LOOKING OVER THE CITY FROM MOUNT CAESAR 

















© International News 
THE SHATTERED CHURCH AND THE HOTEL DE VILLE, WHICH WAS SPARED 
The rich and beautiful Town Hall, on the right, was almost unharmed. The roofless walls of the Church of St. Pierre are seen in 
the background, and. before them lie the ruins of the quaint Flemish houses 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT RHEIMS: WRECKED BY GERMAN ARTILLERY FIRE 





TWO CATHEDRALS 


ST. JOHN THE DIVINE AND NOTRE DAME DE RHEIMS 


BY MAY PRESTON SLOSSON 


I watch the patient masons in the sun Another minster lifted arch and spire 
Building a House to God upon the hill By patient builders wrought in futile trust. 
That overhangs the city; just begun The Iron Eagle dropt a plume of fire— 


The toil of years—the care—the loving skill. And all its beauty is a heap of dust! 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP 


HE native disposition to find effec- 

tive ways and means for carrying 

out the purposes and desires of life 
constitutes the “instinct of workman- 
ship.” It shows itself in the primitive 
savage and exerts a profound influence 
upon the course of civilization; and on 
the other hand, the form that it assumes 
in any given culture is determined in 
large measure by the institutions of 
the times. Professor Veblen in his latest 
book has set himself to the task of dis- 
covering the influence of the instinct 
of workmanship upon the thoughts and 
the technology and the institutions of 
a people, and the reciprocal modifica- 
tions of the instinct by other social 
forces. 

In effect this “sketch,” as Professor 
Veblen calls his book, is a rapid survey 
of the essential facts in the history of 
civilization. In it nations are mentioned 
rarely, wars and dynasties not at all; 
but there is an account of how people 
worked for a living, and how they pro- 
duced the necessities of life, from the 
stone age down to the latest in ma- 
chines and business methods. Races of 
men are discussed from the point of 
view of their fundamental instincts, and 
of the relation of these instincts to the 
various kinds of life required in differ- 
ent types of culture. 

A civilization founded on tillage and 
husbandry involves a certain under- 
standing of the growth and fecundity 
of plants and animals. In such a civ- 
ilization the women will be the great 
workers, because they have a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the forces that 
operate in the growth and fertility of 
organisms. 

With the development of a predatory 
culture, prowess comes to manifest 
itself in the possession of cattle and 
land, slaves and the prizes of war. With 
the development of a pecuniary culture 
the arts of accumulation come to be the 
measure of all things. The differentia- 
tion of the commercial classes from the 
craftsmen of the middle ages is traced 
in an interesting way. The emergence 
of salesmanship as the measure of 
workmanship or ability suggests the 
solution of many of the anomalies and 
absurdities in our present-day life. 


The Instinct of Workmanship; and 
the State of the Industrial Arts, by 
Thorstein Veblen. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


ON THE EVE OF THE 
GREAT WAR 


Mr. H. G. Wells, that great cosmo- 
politan optimist, is sometimes both pes- 
simist and patriot. His Social Forces in 
England and America, published in 
England under the more attractive 
title An Englishman Looks at His 
World, is a collection of all his impor- 
tant essays and articles for the last 
four or five years, and the burden of 
them all is that “the only alternative 


to a great, deliberate renascence of 
will and understanding is national dis- 
order and decay.” America the author 


regards as too completely individual-- 


istic, a heterogeneous swarm of types 
and peoples with no collective “sense 
of the state.” But England, as Mr. 
Wells’s native country, is his chief con- 
cern, one might almost say his chief 
worry. Ever since a Frenchman flew 
across the Channel and no Englishman 
was. found to fly back, he has been 
haunted by the fear that British insu- 
larity, conventionalism, pride of will 
and indifference to creative intellect 
were leaving that little island behind 
its continental rivals in the race for po- 
litical and cultural supremacy. Seeing 
that all of these articles were written 
in a time of profound peace (if armed 
preparation for war can be called 
peace), the book contains some remark- 
able forecasts of the nature and effects 
of a general war; thus proving once 
more Wells’s claim to be prophet lau- 
reate of England. 

New York: Harper & Bros. $2 net. 


TWO FIGHTS AND A PLATITUDE 


Mr. Wriford was harried out of his 
youth and his sanity by driving work 
and heckling relatives. That is the first 
part of The Clean Heart, vigorously 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


The Younger Generation, by Ellen 
Key. Studies of the coming social de- 
mocracy and the part which the edu- 
cation and endeavors of the next gen- 
eration will play in bringing it to pass. 

Putnam. $1.50. 


Foreigners in Turkey, by Philip M. 
Brown. On the tick of timeliness, a 
Princeton professor with Constanti- 
nople experience expounds the Capitu- 
lations and suggests a compromise to 
Turkey. 

Princeton University Press. $1.25. 


Yourself and the Neighbors, by Seu- 
mas MacManus. There’s no part at all, 
at all, of the life of a mountain parish 
in Ireland—the delightfullest place in 
all the world—that hasn’t been put 
into this book. 

Devin-Adair. $1.25. 


Saturday with My Camera, by 8. C. 
Johnson. A tremendous quantity of in- 
formation for the amateur, simply 
presented but poorly arranged, illus- 
trated by diagrams informal enough 
to be encouraging. 

Lippincott. $1.50. 


Criticism, by W. OC. Brownell. On 
Acting, by Brander Matthews. Twin 
booklets, neatly drest, the first devel- 
oping, on middle ground,- a sound 
theory; the other a primer pleasantly 
illustrated by anecdote. 

Scribner’s. Each 75 cents. 


Major Prophets of Today, by Edwin 
E. Slosson. The sketches of the per- 
sonality and philosophy of Maeter- 
linck, Bergson, Poincaré, Metchnikoff, 
Ostwald and Haeckel which appeared 
in The Independent are here brought 
together in book form. 


Little, Brown. $1.50. 




















and rapidly told, and carrying incident- 
ally a brilliant picture of press-night in 
a London weekly office. Then he strode 
thru a series of glorious adventures, 
two of them rattling good fights, and 
the telling of these is, if anything, bet- 
ter yet. Then the story dawdles, finally, 
with some relief afforded by an alco- 
holic schoolmaster whose experiences 
are worthy of Dickens, taking Mr. Wri- 
ford thru a succession of moral and 
emotional crises that serve to carry the 
ethical thesis to a wobbly conclusion. 
The first part of the book offers no sub- 
stantial premise for this thesis: the 
platitude and the plot are not thoroly 
shaken together. 

Puddlebox, who flavors the adventur- 
ous section of the book, is of Paragot’s 
tribe, without the Beloved Vagabond’s 
esprit, but with a jovial heroism that, 
after a break or two in the emotional 
pitch of the narrative, sweeps the read- 
er to a powerful catastrophe. 

If the book is not so well digested as 
The Happy Warrior, which preceded ‘it, 
it is even more picturesque; there is 
again an abundance of humor and pun- 
gency of description, and here and 
there a flawless bit of conversation 
which reveals the accomplished artist. 


The Clean .Heart, by A. S. M. 
+ oe, Little, Brown & Co. 
1.35 


ARE YOU EDUCATED? 


One must get away from the school- 
men to find the most thoro-going think- 
ing on what the whole schooling pro- 
cess is for; but the schoolmen will give 
scant attention to the views of too rank 
an outsider. Mr. Hehderson occupies a 
unique position in that his thinking 
concerns itself with life as a whole— 
that is, he is primarily a philosopher— 
while his criticism of educational prac- 
tise rests on an intimate acquaintance 
with what is actually being done in the 
schools. He is sufficiently detached to 
have perspective, and he is sufficiently 
familiar to have sympathy for the con- 
crete problems of the educator. 

His latest book, What Is It to Be 
Educated? is in some ways an expan- 
sion of his Education and the Larger 
Life, published a dozen years ago; but 
it is a great deal more. It extends the 
author’s theory of “organic education” 
by showing concretely what he would 
do with the child at every stage in his 
development, from early childhood to 
the end of the college course. 

Mr. Henderson would have every par- 
ent and every teacher (he is not con- 
cerned with the “general reader”) base 
his dealings with young people not pri- 
marily on a study of pedagogy or on a 
knowledge of subject: the first thing 
is a clear conception of your ideals of 
life, of your essential religion, and of 
your economic creed. Since education 
has to do with body and with spirit, 
you must understand the things of the 
body, matters of health and diet and 
exercize and bread-and-butter; and you 
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must understand the things of the 
spirit, reverence, courage, honor, se- 
renity, truthfulness, sincerity, initia- 
tive. Without clear convictions in re- 
ligion and economics the teacher’s work, 
or the parent’s work, with children 
must be vacillating and ineffective, for 
it must either neglect the essentials, 
concentrating on purely intellectual 
achievements, or it must get the child 
more or less perverted and confused. 

It is not to be expected that the rad- 
ical views in this book will be quickly 
or widely accepted. But like the author’s 
earlier writings, they challenge our ex- 
isting conventions and procedure at ev- 
ery point—not alone in our conduct of 
schools and home, but in our whole con- 
duct of life. It is for this reason that 
every one concerned with the rising 
generation and every one who is not 
too old to seek for better adjustments 
in his own life, should reflect on the 
suggestions here made. Mr. Hender- 
son’s style is, if anything, more charm- 
ing than in his earlier books. 


What Is It to Be Educated? By 
C. Hanford Henderson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


TALES OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


Duciehurst, by Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, adds a House to the River and 
they are the most interesting charac- 
ters in the book, for each has a per- 
sonality and the group of people who 
enact the plot are shadowy in compari- 
son. The story is of plantation life in 
the South just at the close of the Civil 
War. We miss the far, blue magic of 
the Tennessee mountains to which Miss 
Murfree has accustomed us. 

Mr. Cable in Gideon’s Band puts his 
characters aboard a Mississippi steam- 
boat at New Orleans in 1852 and sends 
them up the river to Louisville, thir- 
teen hundred miles away, and the River 
takes the center of the stage and keeps 
it to the end. Its sluggish current gives 
continuity, and the slowly unrolling 
green ribbon of its banks never grows 
monotonous by some magic of which 
Mr. Cable is master. The ship carries 
the fortunes and the fates of the voy- 
agers; cholera breaks out in the steer- 
age and invades the first cabin; smold- 
ering antagonisms and a family feud 
threaten the peace of the voyage. It is 
an ante-bellum story told in an ante- 
bellum style, but its leisureliness suits 
the slumbering river in its long siesta, 
and achieves a sort of triumph over 
any less discursive relation. 


The Story of Duciehurst, by Charles 
Egbert Craddock. Macmillan. $1.35. 
Gideon’s Band, by George W. Cable. 
Scribner's. $1.35. 


THE ETHICS OF BERGSON 
The structure of Bergson’s system is 
so obviously incomplete without its. ap- 
plication to life that more than one at- 
tempt has been made to provide its cap- 
stone. The most recent and the most 
thoro study of the question is the mono- 
graph on The Ethical Implications of 
Bergson’s Philosophy, by Una Bern- 
hard Sait of Columbia. Mrs. Sait inter- 
prets her author sympathetically and 
shows great skill in projecting his 
thought into the realm of sociology. 
Science Press. New York. 


SEPTEMBER DAYS 


Swordfish: and sheepshead leave the 
northeastern coast soon, but the spot 
is coming in—good compensation. 

Fishing for trout and salmon remains 
good in Canadian waters; and in Dixie 
the boys are beginning to fish for crap- 


_ pies. 


The open season for game began on 
the 15th in eastern Canada and hunters 
have taken to the woods after deer, 
bears, grouse and other venison. 


This is the month when rattlesnakes, 
ecpperheads, water-snakes and garter- 
snakes are delivered of their wriggling 
and snapping offspring—six or seven 
in a litter. 

The September air is full of the hum 
and rattle of insects. The most noise is 
made by the locusts—the disputatious 
katydids—mole-crickets and the spring- 
ing rattle of grasshoppers taking sud- 
den flight. 

Bright new butterflies appear on 
sunny days, mostly born in second 
broods. On the other hand, caterpillars 
of various species are already. turning 
into chrysalids and forming the cocoons 
within which they will remain housed 
until next spring. 


In September all the four-footed folk 
of the woods are eagerly devouring the 
berries and fruits so plentifully pro- 
vided. Even the fiercest carnivores eat 
them and improve their condition. They 
will need all their accumulated muscle 
and fat when the famine-days begin a 
few weeks hence. 


Queens are matured, or maturing, in 
all the busy colonies of wasps and hor- 
nets, and so the prime object of their 
social existence has been accomplished. 
The fertilized queens will survive the 
death of their subjects and the chill of 
winter, and so the various races will 
be revived next summer. 


As September advances the flocking 
of birds becomes more and more no- 
ticeable. Sparrows whirl up before one 
as he walks along a country road, 
swallows cluster on the telegraph wires, 
and on the stubble fields platoons of 
blackbirds wheel and maneuver like an 
army. By the end of the month many 
species of birds have wholly departed 
toward the South. 


The does and fawns of the deer are 
coming out of the woods and are seek- 
ing the rank grass and_ succulent 
growths along the banks of sluggish 
rivers and in the shallow margins of 
forest ponds. They wade among the 
lily-pads and swim out into deep water 
to get relief from flies. The bucks re- 
main hidden, for their antlers are not 
yet quite in fighting trim. 

These warm, still days are heavenly 
to the woodchuck. He sits in Buddhistic 
mood, motionless in the sun for hours 
together, assimilating the grand break- 
fast taken from the farmer’s clover 
patch, looking forward to a moonlit 
supper in the garden, and calculating 
with miserly glee his increase of fat- 
ness. Late in September he will go to 
bed and live on his fatness for five long 
months. 
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NEW RED CROSS MEMBERS 

On behalf of the American Red Cross 
The Independent expresses its appre- 
ciation of contributions received from 
the following, who have thus become 
members of the Red Cross for the cur- 
rent year. The contributions, with the 
names of the givers, have been forward- 
ed to Hon. Jacob H. Schiff, treasurer 
of the New York Department. 


Mr. Frederick E. Hawkins, Providence, R. I.; 
Mr. J. R. Hartzler, Bellefontaine, Ohio; Mr. 
E. R. Herrick, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. Mar- 
garet T. Johnson, Calumet, Mich.; Mr. A. W. 
Kenney, Boston, Mass.; Miss Anna K. Knox, 
ggg “ag N. J.; Mr. "E. H. Knight, Laramie, 
Wyo. ; Cc. D. Kressley, Hegins, Penn.; Mrs. 
A. R. Kimball. Waterbury, Conn.; Dr. A. B. 
Lyons, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. John Henry Lee, 
Pocono Pines, Penn. ; Gen. H. M. Lazalle, Que- 
bec, Canada; Miss Carrie Lyon, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Mr. .W.. W. Lord, Marshall, Mich.; Mr. J. H. 
Lotter, Moberly, Mo.; Mr. S. L. Loomis, West- 
field, N. J.; Mrs. W. H. McClure, Manchester, 

t.; Mr. A. C. McDonald, E. Springfield, Penn. ; 
Mr. Chris. Moller, Myrtle Point, Ore.; Miss K. 
L. Meech, Burlington, Vt.; Miss Mary F. Math- 
er, Harrisburg, Penn.; Mr. Thomas G. Moffatt, 
New York City; Mrs. Fred Powers, Waterloo, 
Iowa; Miss Mary G. Perley, Woodstock, Conn. ; 
Mr. J. R. Peacock, Walworth, N. Y¥.; Mr. O. G. 
Powers, Paris, Mo.; Mr. Richard R. Price, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ; Mr. Cc. R. Pickering, Muscoda, 
Wis.; Mr. Peter Pearson, Rich Hill, Mo.; Perry 
& Hitchcock, Jefferson, Ohio; Mr. John S. 
Raney, Veterans’ Home, Wis.; Mrs. Louis C. 
Reid, Santa Barbara, Cal. ; Mr. W. C. Reed, 
Austin, Texas; Miss Mabel * Rundall, St. Johns, 
Ore.; Miss Fannie Minchfie'd, Waubay, S. 
D.; Mr. William Selbie, Pasadena, Cal.; Mrs. 
Everett Stewart, Moylan, Penn. ; Mr. Gordon ae 
Southworth, Summerville, Mass. ; Mr. E. S. 
Schurman, Morristown, N. J.; Mr. John E. Sin- 
clair, Worcester, Mass.; Mr. Henry F. Sweet, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Mr. John A. Story, Spring- 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 
field, Ohio; Mr. H. C. Sieburth, Winnipeg, Man. ; 
Miss Linda L. Snyder, Columbiana, Ohio; Mrs. 
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Housekeeping 


Linens 
At McC utcheon’ Ss Reg. Trade Mark 


The distinguishing characteristic of our stock of 
Housekeeping Linens is the wide variety of sizes, 
designs and styles. We are at all times ready to 
supply not only the ordinary but the unusual. 


yz 


We have Round, Square and Oblong Cloths in very 
large sizes for extraordinary occasions; we have 
them from every country where Table Linens are 
made, in every kind of design, and in any quality 
that may be required. 
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This is equally true of our stock of Bed Linens, 
Bed Coverings and Towels—in fact, no such 
variety of reliable Housekeeping Linens can be 
found anywhere else in this country—and_ the 
values are invariably the very best. 
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Trask, Haverhill, Mass.; Mr. Arend Vischer, 
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Ohio; Mr. C. M. Witsch, St Louis, Mo.; Miss 
Martin B. Whitaker, Chestnut, IIl. 


A'S. Band, Crete, Neb; Mes. RC. Bates, |f LHE AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. S. Black, M.D., Elmer, 
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N. J.: Mr. R. S. Boardman, Bloomfield, N. J.: A FounpaTION oF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE OF THE HIGHER ANIMALS OF NortH AMERICA. 
_ Mary. Soe. Memeo, Pe >. A. J. 

onsa ittsburg ‘a. r. G. Campbell 

00 City, ~~  - - M. Cehrs, be og Di f WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, Sc.D. 
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DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, October 15, 
1914, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 30, 1914. 














G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON. 
PREFERRED STOCK. 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. has been declared by the Di- 
rectors of this Corporation, payable October 1, 
1914, to preferred stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 25, 1914. Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD 8S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 





NIPISSING MINES COMPANY. 

165 Broadway, New York, Sept. 14, 1914. 
The Board of Directors has today declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of FIVE PER CENT., 
payable October 20, 1914, to shareholders of rec- 
ord as of September 30, 1914. The transfer books 
will close September 30, 1914, and reopen October 
19, 1914. P. C. PFEIFFER, Treasurer. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. 
Dividend No. 61. 

A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. on 
the capital stock of this Company has been de- 
clared, payable October 15, 1914, at the office of 
the Treasurer, 131 State street, Boston, Mass., to 
stockholders of record at the close of business, 
September 26, 1914. 


CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 


The Directors of this corporation have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14% (37¥%c. per 
share) on the Preferred capital stock and a 
dividend of 2% (s50c. per share) on the Common 
capital stock, both payable October sth, 1914, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 15th, 1914. 


L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 











FIRST MORTGAGES ON SOUTHERN 


§% TO §% REAL ESTATE. Absolutely safe. Let 
me show you. Ask for dist. 


8. J. PETREE, Court House, Russellville, Ala. 








THE TEST OF TIME 


and the placing of over ten million dollars for investors by 
our officials without loss to a single investor makes the first 
mortgage loans we sell absolutely the best 6 per cent. invest- 
ments obtainable, 

Write for our new illustrated booklet and state map de- 
scribing the greatest alfalfa and wheat belt in the Northwest. 
THE BANKING CORPORATION oF MONTANA 

Paid In Capital. $500,000. 
Personal Responsibility of Directors over or $11, 010,000.00 
P. 0. Box D Helena, Montana 














1914 Mode 

New 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone 

rsa ena cea =a 
sie mneea le 


one Lone oor Neer ti is 
eee amas ae Sore ate 
BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. ¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


PATE NT TRADEMARKS 


COPYRIGHTS 
Patent secured or no fee. Ghee, eapert, and otptee tes. Send 
— a —- and most complete book on patents 


SEORGE | P. > KIMMEL. ({ttorney, 636 F St. .W.W., Washington, D.C. 
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THE PLEA OF THE RAILWAYS | 


One hundred and twelve railway 
companies, composing thirty-five rail- 
way systems, have formally requested 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
reconsider its recent decision and grant 
the petition of the railways for a five 
per cent increase in freight rates. The 
commission has granted the request for 
a rehearing of the case and has set 
October 19 as the date for it. The in- 
terval of a month is explained by the 
commission as being intended to afford 
an opportunity for shippers to prepare, 
if they desire to do so, to present argu- 
ments in opposition to the plea of the 
railways. 

Three reasons are given by the rail- 
ways for their request: 

The continuing decrease in operating 
revenue amounting to over seventy- 
three million dollars during the last 
fiscal year—a decrease which took place 
in spite of extraordinary efforts to re- 
duce expenses; 

The extraordinary destruction of 
wealth and dislocation of credit by rea- 
son of the Great War; and 

The inadequacy of the increased rev- 
enues resulting from changes suggested 
in the previous order of the commis- 
sion. 

The railways are wise in not asking 
for a rehearing of the whole case—for 
that would have taken months to get 
thru with—but for a plain reversal of 
the commission’s decision because of 
vitally changed conditions. Such an or- 
der could be made by the commission 
with a minimum of delay. 

The need of the railways is desper- 
ate. It is a need in which the whole 
country shares. An efficient transporta- 
tion system must form the foundation 
of national prosperity. The railways 
cannot be efficient unless they them- 
selves are prosperous. 

Will the commission show itself big 
enough for the emergency? Every day 
of unnecessary delay will be an added 
count in the indictment which its fif- 
teen months of pondering over the orig- 
inal case have led many fair-minded 
citizens to draw against it. 

The commission has two responsibili- 
ties of equal importance. The one is to 
secure justice for the public from the 
railways. The other is to secure justice 
for the railways from the public. 

The two responsibilities are not only 
complementary, they are inseparable. 
Only by discharging the second, fully 
and generously, can the first be ade- 
quately fulfilled. 


The commission should keep this fact 
clearly in mind when the railways pre- 
sent their case for the second time. 


THE DOOM OF THE BUCKET 
SHOP 


Action of far-reaching importance 
has been taken by the Stock Exchange 
which foretells the downfall of the 
bucket shop. The life blood of these 
gambling joints masquerading as brok- 
ers’ offices lies in the current of stock 
quotations brought in by the ticker. In 
the bucket shop not a share of stock is 
actually bought or sold. The customer 
merely bets with the proprietor as to 
whether the price of a given stock will 
go up or down. The bet is decided by 
the course of prices recorded on the 
ticker tape. When the ticker service is 
cut off, the bucket shop must close. 

The New York Stock Exchange sells 
to the West@rn Union Telegraph Com- 
pany the right to distribute thruout the 
country the quotations of stock prices 
made in the regular course of business. 
A new contract has just been entered 
into between the Exchange and the 
Western Union by which the quotations 
may be sold by the telegraph company 
only to places approved by the Ex- 
change. In this way the Governors 
will see to it that none but bona 
fide brokers’ offices, where stocks are 
actually bought and sold, delivered and 
paid for, benefit by the ticker service. 
They may be trusted to discharge the 
duty faithfully. The reputation of the 
Exchange has suffered much from the 
unwholesome activities of the bucket 
shops, too often confused in the public 
mind with the offices of actual dealers 
in stocks and bonds. 








When will the New York Stock Ex- 
change open again? Many an investor 
would be glad to have the question 
answered. We can say, with authority, 
however, that the question has not even 
been discussed by those who are guid- 
ing the affairs of the Exchange in the 
tremendous crisis thru which the whole 
financial world is passing. Two things 
are sure. The Exchange will not open 
until some way has been devised to 
ensure the taking care of the vast 
quantity of American securities held 
abroad which are sure to seek liquida- 
tion here as soon as there is an open 
market for them. Nor will it open until 
there is moral certainty that the banks 
are prepared to finance the flood of 
operations that will inevitably pour in. 

=— 

The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
$: iw gee. he w= October 15. 
. C. Heath & Company, pasueeed, quarterly, 
as ‘per cent, payable October 
“Nipissing Mines Company, ae, 5 per 
cent, payable October 20. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 


in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness September 12, 1914. 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts................ $44, ons 4 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. 4,123,000. 
Other securities to secure circulation $778,018.69 
bonds to secure U. S. deposits 150,000.00 
U. S. bonds to secure postal savings 550,000.00 





Other bonds to secure postal savings 198,839.70 
U. S. bonds sold under agreement to 
TOMUBUOREED 60 cccccccccccccescccece 910,000.00 
Premiums on U. S. bonds........... 249,535.00 
Bonds, securities, - “other than 
SED sedcccvcdsedocssetcococsce 1,532,790.61 
BORED cccccccccccccccccccsccccecccs 487,939.00 
Banking’ BOGGS. ...ccccccccccccccccce 2,175,000.00 
Other real estate owned............. 425,592.84 
Due from national banks (not reserve 
GUID os.0.6064 cceseecncvecoevcese 3,698,583.09 
Due from State and private banks 
and bankers, trust companies and 
SED BEM ok cnncesciececvccive 1,454,764.58 
Checks and other cash items........ 15,180.57 
Exchanges for Clearing House..... . 2,555,705.36 
Notes of other national banks...... 5,000.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels 
GRE. GURAB. ccccccvccccccescsccccoce 2,199.84 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
ny inher depmebbteaennennes 8,339,770.25 
gal tender notes 1,579,000.00 
necetn fund with U. 8. Treas- 
urer (5% of circulation).......... 387,381.50 
Customers’ liability under letters of 
GOT cccvccccccccocccsecesoscese 150,071.99 
DOONE cccwecnsavcssescnses avosed $81,113,836.27 
LIABILITIES 
Capital etock paid im..........ee6- $5,000,000.00 
SY. Miiicetétcesaseeveccamieaes 3,000, .00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
WE Ske ctcnsccdsccsscsscsces 1,970,899.78 
Reserved for taxes (balance to credit) 45,285.16 
National bank notes outstanding.... 7,646,030.00 
Clearing House account, net balance 1,620,000.00 
Due to other national banks...... 12,982,967.11 
Due to State and private banks and 
a ere eee 5,287,606.91 
Due to trust companies and savings 
BORED cccccccccccccgeccccccccocces 7,191,639.15 
Dividends unpaid.............seeee0. 2,960.50 
Individual deposits subject to check 31,176,332.24 
Demand certificates of deposit...... 532,032.93 
Time certificates of deposit payable 
after 30 days or after notice of 30 
GOGS GF BORGIR s cc ccccccccccecccece 352,600.00 
Accepted checkB........cccccccccscce 508,020.51 
Cashier’s checks outstanding........ 107,680.48 
United States deposits............. ° 3,670.54 
Postal savings deposits............. 729,046.00 
U. bonds sold under agreement - 
CREED. ccccciccecvccssccccccee 910,000.00 
N. Y. City bonds sold under agree- 
ment to repurchase............e0. 278,765.97 


Other bonds Sesveened without fur- 
nishing collateral security for same 1,618,227.00 
Letters of credit...... eccescecececos 150, 99 


Total .ccccccccccccccccccccccecs $81,113,836.27 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th + 


day of September, 1914. 
ALPHONSE OSCAR, 
Notary Public, Kings County, 42. 


Certificate filed in New York County, 25. 





Correct—Attest: 
WILLIAM M. BARRETT 
EDWARD C. PLATT, 


| Directors. 
LEWIS L. CLARKE, 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORE CITY 
Statement of condition September 12, 1914 






RESOURCES 
Loans eM Gs 60-0 000000006060 $1,474,361.79 
AY eee ray 56,000. 
Other soonetiion peeceereossooee 332,829.01 
Banking house and mecewnenes 155,421.33 
(other real estate...... 6,934.35 
Due from banks. 275,738.64 
Cash and reserve...... coccce ecccce 496,243.59 
$2,791,528.71 
LIABILITIES 
CS | cciedéndnansadeweatedervssde $250,000.00 
Gurpees amG press... .ccccrcccccccs 66,675.32 
0 FREER 149,400.00 
DOGS ecccccccese eoeccccecece eeeeee 2.325,.453.39 


. $2,791,528.71 
FFICERS 


oO 
VINCENT LOESER, President 
OSCAR STINER, Vice-President 
GEO. E. HOYER, Cashier 
H. V. E. TERHUNE, Asst. Cashier 








Chauffeur (under auto)—I beg your 
pardon, sir, but would you mind back- 
ing the car up a little? 

Owner—What’s the matter? 

Chauffeur—My face is caught in the 
works.—Punch Bowl. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 


at the close of business on the 12th day of Sep- 
tember, 1914: 


RESOURCES 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value 
$1,054,753.33), market value.. ” $1, 054,753.33 
Private securities (book value, 
$3,158,977.95), market value..... 3,010,008.00 
Real estate owned.........c.eeeeeee 900,000.00 


“Loans and discounts secured by bond 


and mortgage, deed, or other real 


estate collateral..........cssese0e 5,000.00 
Loans and discounts secured by other 
Ree eee 10,046, 261.45 


Loans, discounts, and bills purchased 
not secured by collateral 
Overdrafts 


11,470,870.41 
8.93 


Due from approved reserve deposit- 
aries, less amount of offsets.... 316,533.89 
Due from trust companies, banks and 
bankers not included in preceding 
GE wccvecvenecescscceessesesenne 553,237.64 
DOTTED ccdncccccccovvcccececccosoce - 4,119,684.81 
United States, legal tender notes and 
notes of national banks.......... 3,087,443.00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Exchanges and checks for next 
GUE GORTEB. cc cc cccccecoccece 1,586,620.95 
Other cash items..... ccvccccccce e 60,074.64 
Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest not entered on 
banks at close of business on 
above date... ....cceveeeesecsees 82,300.00 
Clearing House account, net bal- 
OREO coccccccccccces eeoseececeee 2,510,000.00 
rere errr 
LIABILITIES 
en «+++ $1,500,000.00 
Surplus on market values: 
PD ME cccccccotdebeseeeoess 6,000,000.00 
Undivided profits...........e.eee0. 197,086.49 
Surplus on book values............ 6,289,456.44 
Deposits: 


Due New York State savings banks 4,336,668.62 
Deposits subject to check 17,752,205.81 
Demand certificates of deposit.... 528.58 


Cashier’s checks standing.......... 7,126.73 
Certified checks. ........sceseseeees 319,530.42 
Unpaid dividends.............+.++.. 695 
Due trust companies, banks and 

NEE cctovcccocestéessonceeese 8,639,020.85 

Other liabilities, viz.: 

kk, ere 24,229.55 
Accrued interest not entered on 

books at close of business on 

OHOTS GRO. cccccsccccecccccccece 25,700.00 

Dees sececess eevee ee ++. -$38,802,792.05 








SALES SERVICE FOR WRITERS. 

We sell stories, poems, moving picture scen- 
arios, ete., on commission. Current market in- 
formation supplied without charge to clients. Send 
for our plan and list of manuscripts now wanted 
by our customers. WRITPRS & ILLUSTRATORS 
EXCHANGE, 787 U. S. Rubber Bldg., N. Y. City. 











iG THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of tne Cmaecingag taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Paorortar AvTno ‘page catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Leeds 








REAL ESTATE 


WILL EXCHANGE 


New York City Income Property for Free 
and Clear Real Estate in any part of the 
United States. 


T. W. STEMMLER, JR. 
500 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


FOR SALE—STOCK FARM 


Or country place, beautifully located near White Horse, in 
lower Chester Co.. Pa., 15 miles outside Phila., 4 1-2 mues P. 
R. R. main line. on main macadam road. Convenient to trol- 
ley line direct between Phila. and West Chester. The central 
hunting country of the Radnor Hounds. Old Colonial stone 
house with wide veranda, ofred brick ; modern improvements ; 
10 rooms, bath, and summer kitchen. Stone barn rebuilt for 
horses, hardwood box stalls, will accommodate 25 horses. New 
cow barn for small dairy. New and modern poultry houses. 
Other outbuildings in good repair. Stone and frame tenant 
house with spring and dairy beneath. Excellent new water 
equipment. 112 acres under cultivation and pasture. Large 
clean meadow, well watered entire length. Good productive 
soil, rolling but easily worked with machinery. 8 acres wuod- 
land. Whole weil fenced. Would sell fully equipped. 
PROVIDENCE FARM, White Horse P.O., Chester Co., Pa. 
$80 000 Buys one of the Choicest Plantations in the 
’ famous Red River Valley of Louisiana. 
700 acres in high state of cultivation. 
922 acres valuable hardwood timber. 
Place now producing Corn, Hay, Cotton, 
Potatoes, Fruit, Pecans, Livestock, ete. 
Fine dwelling surrounded by a magnificent twen- 
ty-acre park of live oak, pecan and other valuable 
shade trees; fine healthful climate; good drainage; 
good water; excellent railroad facilities. Situated 
near historic city of Alexandria, an up-to-date 
growing city of 18,000 people. Price includes 
$7,500 worth of stock and equipment. This bargain 
will not last long. Write to and deal with owners. 


J. R. HARRIS & SON, Alexandria, Louisiana. . 
































Oats, 





Come see big crops growing on this farm, 
then judge whether you will buy or not, and only 
70 miles from New York City; 340 acres, well 
watered; two dwelling houses; new barn, build- 
ings; sell for half actual value. Grorce Hatt, 
Walkill, Ulster County, N. Y., R. F. D. No. 1. 


Fo SALE—At a Bargain: Fine Stock and Grain 
Farm. % section, one mile from town, all 

fenced and cross fenced, two sets of buildings, 

good water. Will sell all or part, easy terms, 


S. T. Fercuson, Woodworth, North Dakota. 








150 Acre Farm for Sale in South New Jersey— 
High state of cultivation; large timber; R. R. 
station on premises; lake boundary; good build- 
ings; great bargain; price $15,000; terms to suit. 
ALBERT R. McALLISTER, Owner, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. 





FARMS, ESTATES AND VILLAGE HOMES. 


Many attractive offerings in a beautiful section of 
Eastern Massachusetts, near Boston. Send for 
booklet. Free. 


Frederick A. King, Framingham, Mass. 








Referring to its notice of August 


made subsequent to October I, 1914. 
Until October 1, 1914, bonds may 


depositaries in said cities. 
New York, September 21, 1914. 


CHARLES E. SIGLER, Secretary, 





St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. 


To Holders of 47 Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds 
Due July 1, 1951 


Committee informs holders of bonds still undeposited that it does not under- 
take to represent such undeposited bonds, and that it considers itself free, with- 
out further notice of its intention so to do, to refuse to permit deposits to be 


pany of New York at its office, 54 Wall Street, New York City, or with Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, or in Berlin or in Amsterdam with the 


FREDERICK STRAUSS, Chairman, 
JAMES N. WALLACE, 
ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL, 
EDWIN G. MERRILL, 

HARRY BRONNER, 

CHARLES W. COX, 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES, 


JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, Counsel. 
54 Wall Street, New York City. 


24, 1914, and to previous notices, the 


be deposited with Central Trust Com- 


Committee. 
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MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 


Ideal Autumn rt. 20 miles from N. Y. Fine 
Roads. Golf. Tennis. Open until Oct. 15th. 


Apert A. LeRoy, Manager. 





Peninsular & Oriental S. 
N. Co. frequent sailings, 
India, China, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours in India. 
Round World Tours. Forfull 
information apply Cunard 
Line, 21-24 State St., N.Y. 


~ S Bermuda 


Tem perature cooler than at the 
North Atlantic Coast Resorts 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,”’ 10,518 tons — 
placement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. Fas 
newest and only Steamer landing passengers ~) the 
dock in Bermuda without transfer. 


For ill dp hlets with inf apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 8. 8. 
Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK 
& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 




















AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 


there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certajn 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 


income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 











Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name, The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of..... meweeed $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of 282, 298,429.80 


Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

SP Ge ccescsesducéeeece 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

CE Scdorecncdendaccecs 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GRE WO. ccccccccccesccsce 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

SHAEED Dec cvcossceccoces 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 


a ee 13, 259,024.16 

The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS EL DERT, Vice-Pre 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2a *Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E,. FAY, Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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INSURANCE TAXATION 


In his annual address to the mem- 
bers of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners at Asheville, 
North Carolina, September 15, Presi- 
dent Young, the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of North Carolina, uttered the 
following sentiments on the subject of 
taxation: 

The states should not place a burden- 
some rate of taxation on the insurance 
business, which, while not philanthropic in 
its character, is yet of great importance to 
the business world, and of immense value 
to our Government and its citizens in the 
distribution of the misfortunes and losses 
of life. Those who engage in the insurance 
business should bear their proportion of 
the burdens of our Government and be 
taxed as those engaged in other classes of 
business of similar character—no more and 
no less. 

These are not unusual opinions. They 
are very generally held by legislators, 
state officials and the business elements 
of our population. The remainder of the 
people care nothing about the matter, 
one way or the other, and seldom con- 
sider it. If we may be permitted to say 
so, the conclusions reached by the pres- 
ident of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners are not the 
products of a careful study of the sub- 
ject. Let us examine the statements 
critically: 

The states should not place a burden- 
some rate of taxation on the insurance 
business, which, while not philanthropic in 
its character, is yet of great importance to 
the business world, and of immense value 
to our Government and its citizens in the 
distribution of the misfortunes and losses 
of life. 

The fact is incontestable that the 
state should not place a burdensome 
rate of taxation on any taxable object, 
for the simple reason that it is burden- 
some. The safety and security of the 
state rests upon the happiness, pros- 
perity and contentment of the individ- 
uals composing it, and none of these 
objects is achieved if the contributions 
exacted for its support are either bur- 
densome or inequitable. It constitutes 
a form of tyranny that is not patiently 
borne by a capable and free people, and 


|it easily leads to a form of revolt dan- 


gerous to civilization. 

It is inaccurate to assert that insur- 
ance is not philanthropic in character. 
It is all of that. It is the most perfect 
embodiment we have of the advice to 
men to bear one another’s burdens. It 
distributes among the many the losses 
incurred by the few. Because this is 
achieved in a strictly business way, 
does not deprive it of its philanthropic 
character. Legislators concentrate their 
attention on the business methods em- 
ployed in its administration and wholly 
neglect its objects. In simple truth, such 
a form of helpful coéperation should 
not be taxed at all, if for no other rea- 
son than that the contributions, called 


premiums, are actually losses—values 


which have suffered annihilation. 

The distinguished speaker then ob- 
serves that insurance, while not philan- 
thropic in character, “is yet of great 
importance to the business world, and 
of immense value to our Government 
and its citizens in the distribution of 
the misfortunes and losses of life.” 
This statement of the fact is ultra- 
conservative. In our present state of 
civilization it would be difficult to im- 
agine how we would carry on the 
world’s work without it. Subtract it 
from the instrumentalities now em- 
ployed, and credit would shrink; one 
of the securities of human intercourse 
would disappear; and trade, commerce, 
agriculture and manufactures would 
stagnate. 

Insurance is not only of “great” but 
of vital importance to the business 
world; it is not only of “immense 
value” but indispensable to the security 
of government and the well-being of 
the people. For this reason alone, if on 
no other ground, it should escape tax- 
ation. 

Now let us pass to the opinions ex- 
prest by Mr. Young in the second of the 
two sentences we have quoted from his 
address. Those who engage in the in- 
surance business, he observes, should 
bear their just share of the burdens of 
government. Who are these people? 
What set of persons is included in the 
description: “Those who engage in the 
insurance business?” Does Mr. Young 
mean the people who own the capital 
stock of the proprietary companies, 
such as are most of our fire and cas- 
ualty companies, and if he does, how 
are we to fit his observations to those 
companies which are wholly mutual? 
If the stockholders in proprietary com- 
panies are meant, then we say that 
such taxation as is laid should be 
placed on the profits made by share- 
holders and not, as is now the custom, 
on premium income. 

What is an insurance premium? A 
sum of money contributed by the holder 
of a policy to be used in paying present 
expenses and future losses—principally 
the latter. That being true, it follows 
that the taxation of premiums is noth- 
ing less grave than the levying of a 
tribute on losses and the expense in- 
cident to paying them. As an illustra- 
tion of the actual operation of the pres- 
ent system of insurance taxation, let us 
briefly consider the figures to be found 
in the fire insurance report of the New 
York Insurance Department for the 
year ending December 31, 1913, cover- 
ing all the transactions in the United 
States of the stock fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in the state of 
New York. The total premiums of those 
companies for 1913 were $304,439,732. 
Their total losses and expenses (in- 
cluding $1,025,553 loss on the market 
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prices of invested assets, and not in- 
cluding dividends to stockholders nor 
taxes and fees paid) were $298,005,219. 
The total sum paid for taxes, licenses 
and fees was $8,898,241. Calculated on 
the premiums, the tax rate was 2.9 per 
cent. It will be noted that the total dis- 
bursements were just short of the total 
premiums by $6,434,513, which means 
that ninety-eight per cent of the pre- 
miums were used for losses and ex- 
penses. This shows that we have not 
exaggerated the existing conditions. 

In discussing the situation as it af- 
fects proprietary companies, we have 
viewed the subject from its most fa- 
vorable side for the advocates of insur- 
ance taxation. It has no justification 
whatever as related to mutual compa- 
nies, which yield no profits at all to 
any one. 

To repeat Mr. Young’s phrase, “those 
who engage in the insurance business” 
are really the persons who seek its 
protection and pay all the costs of its 
operations—the policyholders. The of- 
ficials, managers, general and local 
agents are not being taxed. They are 
simply mediums. No matter what form 
of organization is used, whether stock 
or mutual, the undertaking is a codper- 
ative one by the policyholders; the ob- 
ject sought is the distribution of losses; 
the contributions in satisfaction of 
which come from the participants. This 
does not seem to be a proper object of 
taxation. 


NOTES AND ANSWERS 


The committee of Congress which is 
drafting the so-called war revenue 
measure has included insurance among 
the businesses to be taxed—eight cents 
per $100 on life, and fifty cents per 
$100 on other forms of insurance. Fire 
underwriters are complaining of the ad- 
ditional burden. 


J. S. S., Detroit, Michigan.—The 
company mentioned pays dividends to 
stockholders and _ policyholders, the 
amount to the former thus far being 
inconsequential. The official report in- 
dicates that the dividend rate on ordi- 
nary life policies three years old at 
age thirty-five in 1913 was about twen- 
ty per cent. 


S. L. R., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.— 
The Phenix Insurance Company of 
Brooklyn was organized and began 
business in September, 1853. In Feb- 
ruary, 1910, it lost its separate identity 
by being consolidated with the Fidelity 
Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
which commenced business in 1906. The 
name is now Fidelity-Phenix Fire In- 
surance Company. 


President Warfield of the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company of Baltimore has 
made a suggestion that has at least the 
merit of novelty. He has proposed that 
the fire and life insurance companies 
invest some of their funds in cotton “to 
help out the South.” The proposition is 
not enthusiastically received by the 
companies. Anyhow, che laws would not 
permit of the investment of such funds 
in merchandise. President Warfield an- 
nounces that his company is ready to 
buy 1000 bales. 














KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES 


TER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 
FI i THFUL, 
Se et eer 
Economicat. Last a life-time. Any size from a cottage to a palace. Send for bulletinS0 on any subject. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO., Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co, Kewanee, Ill. 
Factories; KEWANEE, ILL.. and LANCASTER. PA. Branch Offices: NEW YORK and CHICAGO DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

















This Solid Oak 


Letter Cabinet 
files 20,000 letters on edge, 
for quick reference. 

30 frame joints interlocked, 


Almost Wearproof. 
——, = b.4 Bear- 
ings a itted with auto- y An 
locking compressors. .— 
As serviceable as any file 
at any price. 


$13.25 





Drawer $8.00. 
8 


No. 421 


—— 


Sfuis FILES SERVE ME SPLENDIDL 


users attest their excellence 







Filing Desk 
combines your choice of 10 kinds filin 
freight paid. drawers in a handsome desk. All 
See mote. Oak. Drawers on rollers. The files you tral states. Consistently low prices in the 
Three Drawer $11.25—Two wantareat your finger 

plete Office On Legs. 
Desk Stand, shown attached to desk, for typewriter, refer- 
ence books, etc. Top 14x18 in. Swings on strong black 
enamelled metal frame. By Parcel Post anywhere in U. S. 


parts are 
omitted,making price low with- 
out jeopardizing quality. This 
stack provides 8 ft. of boo 
space and roomy drawer. Plain 
Oak — Golden, Weathered or 
Fumed finishes. 50 in. high, 34 
in.wide. Orderdirectorthrough 
your dealer, 





4 $12.80 
Ft.pd. See note 
NOTE: Freight paid at prices quoted 


Solid to any Railway Station in Eastern and Cen- 


tips in this “Com- Westand South. See your dealer or write 


The §f2& Manufacturing Co. 
61Union 8t. Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office—75 John St. 


$3.50 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 


at City of New York, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business September 12, 1914: 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts................ $7,334,044.54 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. None 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation.... 495,000.00 
Other securities to secure circulation 706,347.16 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits 1,000 


Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits, 
$104,820; to secure Postal Savings, 
DE. sunbieanetndstdeuséxanate 

securities, ete. 


250,200.00 
843,565.68 

4,475.00 
329,783.68 


546,594.73 


Due from State and private banks 
and bankers, trust companies and 


I RN .n00-c0nscacandwanece 98,650.17 
Checks and other cash items........ 38,379.08 
Exchanges for Clearing House...... 215,891.58 
Notes of other national banks...... 443,328.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels 

GRE Be ccveccccscccsccecccecces 3,426.64 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

DN: J6ctGatbetee onengees0teebee 1,677,002.85 

Legal tender noteS.........cesessees 226,860.00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treas- 

urer (5% of circulation).......... 25,000.00 
ee Oe Gaede sccccedentesedsessess 471.78 

TEE vaweeesessentareccconeeees $13,240,020.89 
LIABILITIES 
Capital ateck pald IR....cccccccccece 1,000,000.00 
Pi vencnetedteenkebenwees 600,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 

CRRCS POI. oc ccccccccvccccccccccces 184,231.86 

SE Ge Gs ccccceneveseveees 7,500.00 


National bank notes outstanding.... 
Due to other national banks........ 
Due to State and private banks and 


1,011,600.00 
2,622,401.05 





OO OPE ON 894,147.97 
Due to trust companies and savings 
BOMND ccsecscccccscccecccocsccccs 748,207.23 
Dividends unpaid...........-.0.+++5- 51.00 
Individual deposits subject to check 5,327,716.86 
Demand certificates of deposit...... 72,250.00 
Costied CROCKS. 2. ccccccccccccvcccce 89,547.21 
Oashier’s checks outstanding ° 5,930.38 
United States deposits...... ° 92,106.90 
Postal Savings deposits............. 124,330.43 
Liabilities other than those stated 
above (Clearing House account net 
ERED  eadbedocdssscovesssctesess 460,000.00 
WE coccodnccsccccccescoccnses $13,240,020.89 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, EDW. V. GAIMBIER, Vice-President and 
Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 

E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th 
day of September, 1914. 

JAMES M. TULLY, Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: 

KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, 
J. W. EARLE, 





t Directors. 
A. F. KOUNTZE, 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the 


close of business September 12, 1914: 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts................ $26,120,716.24 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 2,225.85 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation.. 50,000.00 
Otber securities to secure circulation 3,000,000.00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. S. deposits 1,000.00 
Bonds, securities, ete. (other than 
rr ee eee 1,323,592. 67 


Banking house, furniture and fixtures 


700,000.00 
Due from national banks (not reserve 


BED. CaS ecdbcvenseceveoseasinns 1,228,697.84 
Due from State and private banks 

and bankers, trust companies and 

iY MN oink 6 Sie bigs 0 640.0000 257,484.84 






Checks and other cash items 149,871.43 


Exchanges for Clearing Hous ‘ 849,980.25 
Notes of other national banks...... 54,888.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels 

Se in 4 Wide nb060k:ds0ecoeceses 3,000.00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

DEEP cecccvncceseneccscccvcesecee 3,729,660.00 


Legal tender notes..............+.. 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treas- 
urer (5% of circulation) 


2,084,379.00 
Maewresees 22,500.00 


CA Re $39,577,996.12 


LIABILITIES 


Capital stock paid in 
eee ee 
Undivided profits, less expenses ¢ 

CD Pe eh ces crsesedecccvcneses 
OT EC rere 
National bank notes outstanding.... 
State bank notes outstanding...... 
Due to other national banks........ 
Dne to State and private banks and 


$1.500,000.00 
6,000,000.00 


1,915,933.04 
69,749.24 
1,110,900.00 
5,678.00 
7,626,379.71 


WED coccccccesesctescsvecsnces 1,967,816.78 
Due to trust companies and savings 

BED cecccccccsccccssccesscoocese 2,175,855.16 
OND: GROEN, cccvcccccesevcccces 4,417.00 


Individual deposits subject to check 14,689,146.88 
Demand certificates of deposit 745, 650.6 

SRE ING 6.6:4.6:06:00650.0000 00008 
Cashier’s: checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Liabilities 








other than those stated 

above: Clearing House account, net 
| BREE ai ae rnp ee 1,310,000.00 
NEE. nubbnesteksiseeauseeedteas $39,577,996.12 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I. H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief. H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th 
day of September, 1914. 


CHAS. E. McCARTHY, 
Notary Public, No. 2659, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 


EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
P. B. WORRALL, 


}pirectors. 
CHAS. F. BASSETT, 
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included in the general fee. 











iss Bangs and Miss Whiton’s Boarding and Day School 
@ The only school for girls in New York whfh can and does give the 
opportunities of the city with the advantages of country liie and sports. 
The following features make it a leader in the highest type of School for Girls :— 


» bd. small enough to insure a real home. careful personal training, and 
thoughtful supervision of health, manners and instruction. 
; It is large enough to give the proper school spirit. 


Its pupils enter College upon its own certificate. 
It has a brilliant Music Department. 
Class instruction in Folk and Aesthetic Dancing, Elocution and Art are 


Special Gymnastic Exercises for each student according to her needs, 
There are upper classes for Special Students. 
Summer Tutoring arranged when needed or desired. 


“A REAL SCHOOL” 
Riverdale Avenue, near 252d Street, West, New York City 





Phone Kingsbridge 81 




















Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s School for Girls 


(30th your.) 
Resident and 
Day Pupils. 
Air and light. 
Recreation 
lawn. Best of 
home, school 
and social priv- 
ileges. Physical 
culture, class 
training in art, 
music, dancing, 
dramatic ex- 

pression in- 
j cluded, Practi- 
cal courses. 
Riding; swimming; tennis. Individual care. Re- 
opens October 7th. Special inducements to stu- 
dents of European schools. 


2042 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


[THE VELTIN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 


Number of pupils limited to 
twelve in each class. 
Fireproof school building 
thoroughly equipped 
160 and 162 West 74th Street 
Connecting with and including 
165 West 73rd Street 
New York 


























Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 
New Fireproof Building 
Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 
Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium—Playground. 
Send for Catalogue. Tel. 3787 Riverside. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street, 
New York City 
Open on Equal terms to Students of All Christian 
Bodies. Seventy-ninth Year begins September 30th, 
1914, at the new site, Broadway and 120th Street. 
For catalogue, address 
THE REV. CHARLES R. GILLETT, D. D., 
Dean of Students, 
Broadway at 120th Street, - - 





New York City. 
STUDY A FOREIGN LANGUAGE!!! 


Europe's War has created unlimited commercial oppor- 
tunities for those who know Spanish, German, 
French orItalian. Beter your position orincrease 
your business Learn a forcign language, at home, in 
\ spare moments, easily, quickly, on your own talking 
machine. Graspthis opportunity. Write for particulars. 


The Language Phone Method, 975 Putnam Building, 2 W. 45th St, N. Y. 


STUT T TERING and STAMMERING cured at 
e =i home. Instructive bookiet tree. 
alter McDonnell. 635 Windsor Bdg. W ash: agtoa,D.C, 








CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses, Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California’s beautiful city. Medical, Surgical. Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 


ical Director. Also a few young men (High School graduates) 
admitted to a two years’ course. 





'Y IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics, Pres. W.F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D.,LL D.(Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 


The University of Chicago 
wos, coffer bt... 











23rd. Year U.ofC. (Div. M.)Chicago, II, Mite! Tew 





HORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Shert-Story taught by Dr. 2. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippineott’s Magazine, 
catal ‘ree. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 805, Springfield, Mass. 


THE YEATES SCHOOL 


Sixtieth Year opens September 22, 1914. 
In the “Garden County” of the United States. 
Limited to fifty boys. Thorough preparation for all 
Colleges. Gymnasium, swimming pool, all sports. 
Terms $700 per year. NO EXTRAS. 
For catalogue address 
THE HEADMASTER, Box 524, Lancaster, Pa. 


rn_SeminarY 


Dr. Esenvein 




















48th Year. Location: In Blue 
Ridge Mountains, in Virginia, neat ¥ 
Natural Bridge. Rare health record. 
Courses: College Preparatory. with ¥ 
certificate privilege to leading colleges. ¥ 
Finishin Music. Pipe Organ. etc. 
Home Life: Personal attention to 
life, manners. character, Domestic 
Science, etc. Outdoor Sports: Large grounds. 
HY Building: Beautiful and commodious. Students N 
YY from every section. Recommended by Bishop J. 
Y Vincent. Rate $295. Catalog. Address 


| SOUTHERN SEMINARY. Box 989 Buena Vista. Va. \ 


i Young 
¥ Women 
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SALES SERVICE FOR ILLUSTRATORS AND COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 
We sell all classes of drawings and designs for 
reproduction, securing orders in New York and 
other large cities for our clients. Send for list 
of drawings now wanted by our customers. 
WRITERS & ILLUSTRATORS EXCHANGE, 





787 U. S. Rubber Bidg., N. Y. City. 





PEBBLES 


Why don’t they be perfectly frank and 
spell it “army corpse?’—Columbia State. 

“A Berlin,” said the French. “Aber nit,” 
said the Germans.—Kansas City Star. 

The Balkan nations are about to start 
a sort of Federal League.—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

There will be a further confusion of ap- 
peals to Heaven if Turkey gets in.—Kan- 
sas City Star. ; 

How painfully young and‘ immature 
Europe must seem to placid old China— 
Chicago News. 

It’s a poor war that doesn’t give both 
sides periodic occasions for . rejoicing.— 
Omaha Bee. 

Wonder how the word would be pro- 
nounced had Sherman been a Russian ?— 


' Milwaukee Sentinel. 


If they are looking for a real safe place 
why not move the capital from Paris to 
Gibraltar ?—IJ ndianapolis Star. 


We might not know that some of the 
warring nations are Christians if they did 
not advertise the fact—Washington Her- 
ald. 


There are hearts left even in London 
waiters, who have united in refusing tips 
from stranded Americans.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


The chief of the Russian General Staff 
is a humorist. He refers to the loss of 
70,000 troops as a “local reverse.’’— Wash- 
ington Herald. : 

And now salt is going up in price, jus 
when we need it for some of those war re- 
ports across the water.—Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette-Times. 


European revelations are indicating that 
it isn’t possible to condemn a man to a 
much worse place than to war.—Norwich 
Bulletin. 


One of the most credible reports yet 
received from the war zone is that the Ger- 
mans have been dislodged by water.— 
Columbia State. 

Russia, it is reported, will bar Wagner 
operas. Germany will now have a chance 
to retaliate by barring the Russian ballet. 
—New York World. 

While nobody believes that God is help- 
ing the Czar or the Kaiser, the Czar is 
sending troops to the west thru Archangel. 
—Florida Times-Union. 

Those persons who complain that the 
Allies are too frequently on the defensive 
forget that it is very difficult to be as of- 
fensive as the Germans.—Punch. 

The Russians are said to be approaching 
Sczebrzeszyn. Let us hope that they will 
not arrive and that this place will be left 
see with its consonants.—Indianapolis 

tar. , 


Pronounce General Moltke’s baptismal 
name as if it were English and you have 
a fine name for a friend and adviser of the 
Kaiser—it is spelled Helmuth.—Florida 
Times-Union. 

Another thing to worry about is this: 
What now will be the course of doctors who 
have been in the habit of prescribing a 
trip to Europe for their wealthy patients? 
—Manchester Union. 


In spite of the various ethnic, territorial 
and historic reasons for entering the pres- 
ent conflict, the King of the Tonga Islands, 
on being informed there was a war, decid- 
ed to remain neutral.—Chicago Herald. 


Doesn’t it bring on the lonesomest feel- 
ings to find nothing about Harry Thaw, 
Vie Huerta and Richmond P. Hobson in 
the papers these days? And those daily 
fashion hints from Paris, too !—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Some of these 
certainly make 
Columbia State. 


Those European 


war correspondents would 
wonderful fishermen.— 


names are a jaw-breaking 


ov; 
We pronounce them according to fancy. 
So rarely an easy one breaks into print 
We've a fine, hearty welcome for Nancy. 
—Newark News. 





